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U.S. Submarine: The Pig Boats Are Always in. Action 











Quality-Built Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Will Handle 





Your Wartime Hauling Dependably—At Low Cost! 


Today, Dodge men... men who build 
well ... are devoting their skill and 
craftsmanship exclusively to war pro- 
duction. Dodge Job-Rated precision 
and quality are evident in the tanks, 
trucks, guns and other implements of 
war going forth to every far-flung 
battle front. 


On the home front, too, thousands of 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks, products of 
this same superb craftsmanship, are 
serving efficiently and economically in 
the wartime transportation of indus- 
try, commerce and agriculture. 


Dodge Job-Rated trucks are proving 


that a truck designed and built to fit 
the job is a longer-lasting, more de- 
pendable truck. That’s why every 
Dodge Job-Rated truck has the right 
sized engine, clutch, transmission, 
brakes and axles . . . every unit extra- 
capable of outstanding performance. 


If wartime regulations permit you to 
buy—buy the best, while the best is 
still available. For the long pull ahead, 
buy dependable Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks—trucks that fit the job, save you 
money! See your dependable Dodge 
dealer, too, for All-Fluid Drive Dodge 
and Plymouth Cars! 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Don’t kick this bucket— 


it's hot TNT 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


UT if you ever do decide to “kick 

the bucket,” here’s the one to use 
—it's in a shell loading plant. 

To give shells an even, full charge, 
INT is made liquid by heating in a 
big 1500-gallon tank. Then workmen 
drain it off into buckets for filling 
shells. A drain pipe of metal, feeding 
metal buckets, would make sparks pos- 
sible. And there go the workmen and 
that whole section of the plant. 


Rubber would prevent sparks, but 


TNT contains oil that would ruin rub- 
ber. Engineers recommended hose of 
Ameripol — the B. F. Goodrich syn- 
thetic which has all the good properties 
of natural rubber and in addition re- 
sists oil, heat and aging. 


The shell plant installed Ameripol 
hose with elaborate non-spark fittings. 
But B. F. Goodrich engineers had 
already developed a hose end called 
Flexseal, in which the metal flange is 
buried in rubber so no spark «t+ the 


connection is possible. This Ameripol 
hose worked so well that orders from 
new plants are now coming in, with 
Flexseal ends specified and no costly 
special fittings needed. 

Ameripol has many other wartime 
uses and will have important applica- 
tions in industry when peace makes it 
available. The B. F. Goodrich Co., In- 
dustrial Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.F. Goodrich 



















PICTURE 


of the Month 





SEVEN SWEETHEARTS 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


STARRING: 
Kathryn Grayson, Van Heflin, Marsha Hunt 


A FRANK BORZAGE PRODUCTION WITH: 
Cecilia Parker, Peggy Moran, Diana Lewis, 
S. Z. Sakall, Isobel Elsom, Carl Esmond, 
Louise Beavers, Donald Meek, Lewis Howard 


DIRECTED BY:............ Frank Borzage 


ORIGINAL SCREEN PLAY BY: 
Walter Reisch and Leo Townsend 


PRODUCED BY:............ Joe Pasternak 


CAPSULE REVIEW: We have gone in for 
charm this month in selecting Frank Borzage’s 
production “Seven Sweethearts” as our out- 
standing picture. All that is wrapped up in the 
famed Borzage name is wrapped up in this 
entertainment. You will feel, too, the special 
warmth associated with another name, Joe 
Pasternak, long famous in the creation of the 
splendid Deanna Durbin attractions. 
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Here you have it. A tulip festival in Little 
Delft, Michigan. Van Maasters, the eccentric 
old Hollander and his seven daughters. The 
oldest, Regina, is stage struck. The other six 
have boys’ names—Billie, Victor, Albert, 
Cornelius, Peter and George. As a matter of 
fact they work as boys around the old inn. 


This picture is a chiropractic to the heart. 
There is that puckishly lovely Kathryn Grayson 
with a voice that makes the birds gnash their 
beaks and a retiring talent that insinuates itself 
on the most resistant. And then there is Van 
Heflin. Will one ever forget his superb per- 
formance as the tippled philosopher of “Johnny 
Eager”? Or Marsha Hunt who is our idea of the 
true movie heroine who can handle any role 
whether it be in the kitchen or the parlor. 


M-G-M is to be congratulated on its courage 
in taking such an important picture and peo- 
pling it with stars of the future. “Seven Sweet- 
hearts” has made them stars of the present. 


STUDIO TOUR: Dropped in on the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer lot the other day and saw 
“Random Harvest” starring Ronald Colman 
and Greer Garson. We think you'll want to see 
it too. It is a magnificent adaptation of James 
Hilton’s novel directed by Mervyn LeRoy and 
produced by Sidney Franklin. 


GOING TO PRESS: There is a film called 

“The War Against Mrs. Hadley” playing cur- 

rently. It is The American Mrs. Miniver. 

Apparently you can’t miss with a Mrs. 
Advertisement 
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LETTERS 


Hitler Has Oil 


Your columns have contained considerable 
information from time to time concerning the 
German oil situation and the possibility that 
the German war machine may be stopped ulti- 
mately by lack of fuel. 

There are two factors which make this much 
less likely than is popularly believed. The first 
is the development in Germany of synthetic 
oil and substitutes. The second is the remark- 
able development of the Diesel engine in that 
country. 

As you know, the work done by a Diesel en- 
gine per gallon of fuel is about one-and-one- 
half to two times as much as that done by an 
automobile engine. In addition, the fuel is 
much cheaper. 

But the development of synthetics is the fac- 
tor which really upsets the calculations of those 
who believe that the answer to the entire prob- 
lem is merely a matter of adding up the total 
productions of the various oil fields under Nazi 
domination and then dividing the result by a 
figure representing the fuel consumption of the 
German military organization per day. 

Gasoline made from coal gases was widely 
used. Alcohol made from vegetables was blend- 
ed with straight gasoline. There were experi- 
ments with ammonia and acetylene. Some 25,- 








000 vehicles in Europe used compressed gases 


as fuel. The German motorist, who had to pay 
60 cents a gallon for gasoline, could use city 
gas at a price equivalent to 48 cents a gallon, 
Forty-one cents’ worth of methane also took 
him as far as a gallon of gasoline. Propane- 
butane fuel was more expensive—equivalent to 
61 cents a gallon—but one tank full took the 
motorist some 225 miles. 

Although facts are hard to obtain since the 
war began, it appears to me that enough is 
known for those who predict an early defeat 
for Hitler on the basis of fuel exhaustion to be 
more cautious. 


B. B. Wituiams 
President 


The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio 





Honorary Degrees 


Your recent article (NEWsWEEK, June 29), 
referring to my study of honorary degrees in 
the colleges and universities characterized my 
study very well in the short space available. I 
would like to say, however, that Admiral Byrd 
was undoubtedly much ‘more worthy of an 
honorary degree than many who received them. 
My criticism of this specific award was the 
creation of a new degree which only adds 
more confusion. : 


S. E. Epier 
Dean of Men 


Southern Oregon College of Education 
Ashland, Ore. 





Not Roper’s Survey 

JUST LEARNED YOUR JULY SIXTH Is- 
SUE ATTRIBUTES SURVEY ON PRESS AND 
RADIO QUOTED BY MAGAZINE BROAD- 
CASTING TO ME. THIS IS AN ERROR. I 
HAD NOTHING TO DO WITH THE SURVEY. 


Etmo Roper 
Towa City, Iowa 


NEWSWEEK efred in stating that Mr. Roper 
conducted the survey. Confusion arose from 
the fact that he is a consultant of OFF in its 
surveys. 





Repeal ‘Break’ Law 


You tell us in your Periscope (July 18) that 
Canada has made it a crime willfully to break 
any kind of glass bottle. 

In our own country we waste first and ration 
last. By solemn enactment the Federal govern- 
ment makes it a crime willfully Not to break 
any kind of glass bottle which has served the 
Demon Rum. 

So-o-o; all over the nation bottles are being 
smashed lest they might be refilled with boot- 
leg hootch. The old-bottle man is done out of 
half -his earnings and all along our great high- 
ways booze hounds toss their empties from the 


windows of their cars so that the half pints — 


may shatter on the concrete and tear and punc- 
ture our tires and put us out of movement all 
the quicker. 

Why not a simple three-line enactment I 
pealing senseless bottle smashing for the dura- 
tion? Perhaps, after the war is over we may 
again be able to afford the luxury of shattering 
our glass containers. 


Irwin EastMAN 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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"You know how it is when a spark 
plug in your car stops firing? Seems 
to drain all the power from your 
engine. It’s the same way in an air- 
plane or tank, And for each plug in 
your engine a bomber has a dozen. 
By taking good care of my cus- 
tomers’ plugs I not only save them 
gasoline and money, but I also save 
@ lot of plugs for use on Schickl- 
gruber.” 


When Uncle Sam stopped the manu- 
facture of cars for general use, he did 
more than change the greatest auto- 
mobile plants in the world into arse- 
nals for tanks and planes. He also re- 
leased the giant facilities of the spark 
plug manufacturers for the making of 
war materials. But in giving these 
firms new things to make and new 
alloys to make them of, he handed 
them new problems with every sheaf 
of blueprints. 














In cooperation with the Revere 
Technical Advisory staff, leading 
spark plug manufacturers made the 
conversion smoothly with a minimum 
of headaches. For Revere not only sup- 
plies industry with sound copper 
alloys, produced with the help of the 
most exquisitely accurate instruments 
known to metallurgy, but also pro- 
vides skilled assistance in the methods 
of processing and fabricating. 


Copper is one of the most vital of 
all war materials. Every ounce goes 
directly into the essentials of modern 
warfare. Fortunately, Revere is well 
equipped, with modern plants, im- 
proved machines and advanced tech- 
niques, to supply a substantial part of 
our nation’s mounting needs. And 
Revere research is continually explor- 
ing new frontiers in copper alloys to 
provide us all with stouter, keener, 
swifter tools for victory. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 








] The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 









The spark plugs Eddie doesn’t sell will help smash the Axis 


vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free. 
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Not every product requires ‘‘conversion’’ before waging war. 
The timber for shipyards, barracks and hangars comes from 
nature’s long-standing stocks. And the Yellow Strand Preformed 
Wire Rope that speeds its cutting, milling and fabrication is a 
veteran prime mover employed for years by lumbermen—and by 
oil drillers, miners and operators in scores of industries. 


One reason why both wood and Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
rate as indispensable weapons on the production front is the way 
they conserve metal tonnage. In tough, elastic Yellow Strand, for 
example, are drawn-to-order steel wires with a tensile strength 
exceeding 240,000 pounds per square inch. Limbered by pre- 
forming, such a rope may deliver twice the service of a lesser 
grade. Its stamina survives multiple shifts—resisting fatigue and 
overloads, postponing replacements, keeping men and machines 
on gainful jobs. 


If you use wire rope to load, lift or convey materials, getting 
its full work-capacity is good Americanism. Any B & B branch 
or distributor will help you secure the maximum aid of Preformed 
Yellow Strand and Yellow Strand Plaited Safety Slings. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: NewYork, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


A Mainstay of War Production, Through Its Service to 
LOGGERS ee MINERS ¢ QUARRY OPERATORS ¢ GENERAL CONTRACTORS ¢ ROAD 
BUILDERS © ROTARY DRILLERS ¢ PLANT ENGINEERS cad OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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Born: To Leopold III, King of the Bes 
gians, 41, and the former Mary Lelia Baels, 
$1, daughter of a Cabinet Minister, a son; 
Alexander Emmanuel Henry Albert Marig 
Leopold, in Brussels. Right to succession J ———= 
to the throne, however, is reserved for == 
Leopold’s three children by his first wife, 
Queen Astrid. 





Birtupay: George Bernard Shaw, sal = : 
ble Irish wit, playwright, critic, and social $= 
reformer, 86, July 26. = 


Marriep: Joan Crawford, 34, and Philip : 
Terry, 33, minor Hollywood actor, in Ven- 
tura, Calif., July 21. The film star, who | 
has two adopted children, was formerly . 
married to Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. and 
Franchot Tone . . . Sophie Boychuck, 2, - 
attendant at a Sun Oil filling station, and 
Walter C. Pew Jr., 23, son of the general 
manager and great-grandson of the founder 
of Sun Oil, in Philadelphia, July 20. Pew : 
met his pretty blonde bride, daughter of . 
an unemployed Russian-born metal cutter, | 
while working around the station to leam - 
the business. His parents “like the young 
lady very much” . . . Helen Jepson, 34, 
Metropolitan opera star, and Walter de 
Lerra, designing engineer, in Juarez, Mex- 
ico, July 25. He is son of the late Riccardo 
de Lerra, assistant conductor at the Met. 


Divorcep: Frank 
Wallace, 52, vaude- 
ville hoofer, by Mae 
West, 49, actress, in 
Los Angeles, July 21, 
finally ending the 21- 
year marriage which 
was a secret until 
WPA research: work- 
ers discovered the li- 
cense in 1935. Wal- 
lace withdrew his suit 
for $1,000 a month 
separate maintenance 


him $500 in cash. She 
testified they had 
lived together only a 
few weeks and that, 
since he remarried ; 
years ago, she had Acme 


thought he had di- jyae West at courts) 
vorced her. 


Diep: Mrs. James P. S. Devereux, % 
wife of the Marine major who led the four qa 
ten-day defense of Wake Island; of dis = = 
betes, in Washington, July 22. Friends said | : 
that worry for her husband, now a Japs | 
nese prisoner, hastened her death. She had 
received no direct word from him since | 
Wake fell last December . . . Thomas W. | 
Trenchard, 78, former New Jersey Su-- 
preme Court Justice who presided at the j 
Lindbergh kidnapping trial of Bruno Rich-_ 
ard Hauptmann; of a cerebral hemorrhag 
in Trenton, July 23. 
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PRODUCE...TRAIN... TRANSPORT... FIGHT 
... four terms of our survival. And the most critical of 
these is “TRANSPORT.” In addition to volume produc- 


tion of fighter craft, Douglas builds in ever increasing 


numbers troop transports and cargo carriers that fly 
men and materiel to battle fronts throughout the world. 


FIRST AROUND THE WORLD % FIRST IN WAR AIR TRANSPORT 




























































hat he sees... 


| he GETS!” 


—— a familiar ring in those words to thousands 
of home movie enthusiasts. For “‘what you see, you 
get’”” has long been a tradition with owners of fine FILMO 
personal movie equipment, built by Bell & Howell. 


Traditional, too, is the craftsmanship which makes that 
slogan an honest one—and, in this war, one of far-reaching 
significance. For today, as never before, the motion picture 
is an indispensable aid to our fighting forces. Each battle, 
re-enacted on the screen, is the basis for building better 
weapons, the key to new tactics, and the irrefutable score- 
board of achievement. Pleasant in peace, 
but priceless in war is this assurance that 
“what you see, you get’—with the finest 
motion picture equipment that American 
skill and ingenuity can devise. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 





MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CEM und Sowell 
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War DeparTMENT figures show that 
today’s average soldier is nearly an 
inch taller and ten pounds heavier 
than in 1917. 

That’s a great gain for one genera- 
tion — and a real tribute to the men of 
science and the men of industry who 
helped build Bill’s husky frame. We're 
glad our industry had a hand in it. 

While food experts were discover- 
ing new vitamins and better diets for 
Bill, electric research was working out 
ways to refrigerate his food so it would 
be fresher, safer, cheaper. 

While doctors were developing new 
serums, new drugs and new healing 
techniques, electric laboratories were 





























improving X-rays, diathermy lamps, 
electric knives and other devices. 
Even before Bill was born, electric 
servants freed his mother from much 
of the work of washing, cleaning, 
cooking and sewing — so that she and 
her children were healthier, happier. 
Actually, these advances can be 
credited to the American Way at work 
—free men creating and producing 
the things that other men want and 


need —for everybody's benefit. The 


electric industry grew that way. A few 
men organized a company. Many men 


_ invested their savings. Good business 
management multiplied jobs, extended - 


service, lowered rates. 


his dad 


was in 1/ 


Today, the average American home 
pays only 1o¢ a day for all electric 
service—and gets about twice as much 
electricity for that dime as it did 10 
to 15 years ago. More important still, 
thanks to business management, 
America’s booming war industries have 
the world’s most abundant electric 
power supply on tap! 





THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 71 


ELECTRIC COMPANIES* UNDER 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


*Names on request from this magazine. Not Nated for 
lack of space. 





INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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HE NOTE I got from Mr. Larson—the 

G.M.—was brief. “A man in your 
department, named George Mathews, has a 
suggestion for increasing output that sounds 
good. Ask him about it, then see me.” 


I got mad. What’s this guy’s idea—going to 
the big boss with suggestions? Why didn’t he 
see me first? That’s why I made the “college 
boy” crack when Mathews came in. 


But the youngster spoke right up when I 
asked him to explain himself. “It was like this, 
sir. Mr. Larson gave me a lift to the bus line. 
He asked me how things were going here. I told 
him swell, but that it was plenty noisy and that 
sound-conditioning might step-up production. 


“You see, sir, I learned quite a bit about 
sound-conditioning in college. It’s been used in 
offices for a number of years, and a big insur- 
ance company proved it increased efficiency 
about 10%. Now factories are using it, too. 
That’s all I told Mr. Larson....Guess he got 
my name off my identification badge.”’ 


With that, Mathews went back to work. 
But next noon he was in my office with a lot 
of data on scund-conditioning and its effect on 
efficiency. He had proof that you just couldn’t 
laugh off. The result was we both went to the 
G.M. and had a talk about it. 


So you're one ‘a 


‘ ¢ ; > Sibi eWi $e G uy & 


= College Boys, Eh?” 














It’s two months since we had this place 
sound-conditioned. We picked the Celotex 
people to do the work because they’ve had the 
most experience. They did a swell job, too. The 
reduction in noise is remarkable. The work isn’t 
as fatiguing. The shop runs smoother. The men 
are happier. When someone finds it necessary 
to talk, he can be heard. As for increasing effi- 
ciency —there’s no doubt about it! 


& &. & 


Celotex Sound-Conditioning is serving with dis- 
tinction in war industry and on other important 
“home fronts’ —contributing to increased effi- 
ciency, better hearing and comfort—in fac- 
tories, offices, churches, hospitals and schools. 
And even today, you can get it without a 
priority order. 


Without obligation, the Celotex Sound-Con- 
ditioning representative in your territory will 
make a survey of your problem. He’ll tell you 
what sound-conditioning can accomplish for 
you and what it will cost. A note on your letter- 
head will bring him to your desk. 


FREE! Learn how Celotex Sound-Conditioning is increas- 
ing efficiency, cutting costs in factories and offices all 
over America. Actual case records. Write for ‘‘The 
Quiet Forum.’ Free on request. The Celotex Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 





SOUND CON DITIONING 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION e CHICAGO 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


The tip in Washington last week was 
that the talks. going on in London were 
of the greatest importance—and it was al- 
most certain they involved the second front 
... Incendiary disks made of filter paper 
impregnated with sulphur and phosphorus 
(not unlike those showered down on Ger- 
many by the RAF) have been found in 
the N.Y. dock areas . . . Following the 
Navy’s lead, the Army is moving to cut 
down on the mass of paper work that keeps 
thousands of soldiers at desks . . . Steadily 
expanding, the Board of Economic War- 
fare is adding scores of businessmen, par- 
ticularly exporters, to its staff, believing 
them more practical and effective than 
diplomats... .. . Though it’s a keynote of 
most U.S. propaganda broadcasts, Ameri- 
can production accomplishment is soft- 
pedaled in broadcasts to the Chinese, be- 
cause it’s almost impossible to get more 
than a trickle of supplies to China. 


Anti-Complacency Move 


There is again serious discussion in 
Washington about ways and means for 
shaking the public out of its “complacency” 
toward the war. Many of those highest in 


the Administration feel the people must be’ 


awakened to the fact that the United Na- 
tions can lose the war—in fact, have been 
losing it for some time. It’s felt that the 
public’s belief that “victory is only a mat- 
ter of time” is dangerous and is impair- 
ing the war effort. Chances are good that 
a Presidential statement—perhaps a_fire- 
side chat—outlining the dangers and ap- 
pealing for wholehearted sacrifices, - will 
soon be forthcoming. 


Fourth Term? 


The recently expressed fears of the Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson newspapers about a 
fourth term for F.D.R. have some basis. 
More than one New Dealer has stated pri- 
vately his conviction that Roosevelt should 
and will be nominated again in 1944. They 
reason that if the war is still going on, 
there will be a public demand for a con- 
tinuity of administration, and that if the 
victory has been won, the problems of the 
peace will be so closely connected with the 
war that the President will have to finish 


the job. This conviction, of course, is one 
reason for the New Deal interest in this 
year’s New York gubernatorial campaign. 


National Notes 


Though many congressmen are rushing 
home to boast of, or apologize for, their 
records, some of the shrewdest are stay- 
ing in Washington and sending word that 
they’re too busy with the war for politics 
... Amid all the talk about cargo planes, 
dirigible proponents have been trying to 
put in a plug for lighter-than-air craft but 
getting nowhere . . . And the suggestions 
for cargo-carrying submarines are running 
into Maritime Commission opposition on 
the grounds that such ships are imprac- 
ticable. 


Postwar Interest 


The British are showing an intense in- 
terest in discussions by U.S. public men 
of postwar programs. They are collecting 
copies of all published material on the 
problems of the peace and, in addition, 
British publishers have expressed lively in- 
terest in obtaining rights to American 
books on these subjects. Aside from the 
possible value of such material to Britain 
in formulating its own postwar plans, 
there’s considerable evidence that the Brit- 
ish are trying to arrive at conclusions about 
the American public’s views and_ the 
chances of the U.S. again abandoning the 
peace (granting a United Nations vic- 
tory) as it did in 1918. 


Shark Cures 


Even more than being torpedoed, mer- 
chant seamen fear being thrown into shark- 
and barracuda-infested waters. Recogniz- 
ing this, the U.S. has sought and now 
found a means of protecting shipwrecked 
seamen from the man-eating fish. With the 
aid of ichthyologists, the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development has discovered 
that a small amount of chlorine will kill 
sharks and that a noise made in the water 
by knocking two stones together will keep 
away barracuda. So, believe it or not, sea- 
men’s lifebelts will soon be equipped with 
a small pouch of a concentrated. chlorine 
compound and a pair of castanet-like ob- 
jects. 


U.S. Engine Filter 


The highly effective operation of Allied 
planes in the North African desert can be 
credited largely to an American-made air 
filter for airplane engines. Originally, planes 


flown for 70 hours in the sand-filled air 
had to be grounded for a complete engine 
overhaul. This meant, in effect, that there 
had to be three engines in Egypt for every 
one in active use. Several months ago, a 
group of American aviation engineers flew 
to Egypt, studied the sand problem for a 
few days, and then flew home. Within a 
few days they perfected an air-scoop filter, 
flew it to Egypt for tests and, when they 
found it successful, returned to America 
and put it into production. This filter has 
helped make possible the recent sustained 
aerial attacks on Rommel’s forces. 


Trivia 

Senator Radcliffe owes the editors of the 
Congressional Record a bouquet. In a 
speech made July 22, Radcliffe kept re- 
ferring to “tomorrow, July 25.” To keep 
him from looking silly, the editors deleted 
the “tomorrow” ... The new House Naval 
Affairs Committee report, after some very 
flowery praise of the effectiveness of car- 
rier-based aircraft, adds that the Navy will 
further expand its multi-engined, land- 
based plane program . . . An unnoticed pro- 
vision of the tax bill changes the name of 
the Board of Tax Appeals to the United 
States Tax Court. Washingtonians claim 
that the members’ desire to call them- 
selves “judges” accounts for the ehange. 





Trends Abroad 


C scxttienaa Russian refusal to permit 
Allied observers to visit front-line positions 
is hampering appraisal of the current cam- 
paign, but military men still believe the 
Russian situation, while serious, isn’t dis- 
astrous—yet . . . The British hoped to 
break through the German line in Egypt 
with last week’s drive but again found 
Rommel stronger than they expected ... 
Second-front jitters have caused the Dutch 
quislings to shift their headquarters inland 
from The Hague to Hilversum . . . There 
may be another change soon in the Hun- 
garian Government, with Béla Imrédy, 
ardent Nazi, replacing Nicholas Kallay as 
Premier. 


Jap Siberian Move 


Rarely have Allied military men been so 
certain of an impending military move as 
they were last week of a Jap attack on 
Siberia. Chinese, British, and American 
intelligence all agreed that the drive would 
begin the last of July or early in August. 
Troop and plane movements into Man- 
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chukuo were nearly completed by mid- 
July, when the spring and summer rains 
began to let up. From August to October 
the weather will be dry—perfect for mili- 
tary operations. Despite the demands of 
other fronts, the U.S. has been making 
secret preparations for the Jap move, which 
will open to U.S. planes Siberian air bases 
within easy bombing distance of Japan. 
And in military circles, it was said that 
the opening of a second front by Japan 
would make the opening of an Allied 
second front in Europe imperative, regard- 
less of risk. 


Beaverbrook Maneuvers 


London political circles are watching 
with interest the latest developments in 
Lord Beaverbrook’s campaign against the 
Churchill government. A key step, they 
believe, was a quiet dinner last week at 
which more than a score of Members of 
Parliament gathered. The host was Beverly 
Baxter, Beaverbrook’s chief henchman, and 
the diners included both moderate govern- 
ment critics and such belaborers of Church- 
ill as Wardlaw-Milne. The obvious pur- 
pose of the gathering was to form a Beaver- 
brook bloc within Parliament. The paradox 
is that Beaverbrook, who as the most out- 
spoken second-front advocate enjoys Com- 
munist and leftist support, is also lining 
up behind him some of the most right- 
wing Conservatives. 


Canadian Notes 


To obtain additional power in the Ni- 
agara region, Canada may close down the 
New York Daily News-Chicago Tribune 
newsprint plant at Thorold . . . The Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police are checking 
into how Germany’s Stuttgart radio was 
able to broadcast an editorial from The 
Ottawa Journal on the same day that it 
was printed . . . A move is under way to 
lift the ban, imposed in Canada’s super- 
nationalist days, which prohibits Canadian 
soldiers’ accepting decorations and honors 
awarded other empire troops . . . In meat- 
short Newfoundland, the RCAF is raising 
its own hogs . . . The wartime shortage 
of nails may force some of Canada’s 
furniture factories to shut down. 


. British Plane Changes 


It can now be revealed that Britain has 
lately stopped production of the 56,000- 
pound two-motored Avro Manchester 
bomber, once one of England’s mainstays 
among the heavy bombers. It has been re- 
placed by the modern four-motored Lan- 
caster, which is now spearheading Britain’s 
raids on the Reich. Also, the Manchester’s 
Vulture motor (1,700 h.p.) , the largest ever 
made by Rolls-Royce, has been scrapped. 
An involved, X-type engine which was 
slated to be used also in the Hawker Ty- 
phoon fighter, the Vulture developed too 
many bugs. Britain is now pinning its 


hopes for a high-powered liquid-cooled 
motor on the Napier Sabre engine which 
develops about 2,400 h.p. 


Foreign Notes 


A French naval trawler, cruising the 
Bay of Biscay with a group of Nazi ob- 
servers aboard, “lost its bearings” in a 
night fog and turned up in a South Eng- 
land port recently; the commander sur- 
rendered his ship and the Germans. . 
U.S. Ambassador Norman Armour’s de- 
parture from Argentina on leave had 
Buenos Aires in a stew for days; the rumor 
got around that he had been recalled . . . 
Authoritative estimates now place the 
number of foreign workers within Germany 
at 5,500,000—one-fourth the total workers 
in the Greater Reich. - 





Cargo-Plane Rejection 


The much-ballyhooed Kaiser plan for 
mass production of flying boats isn’t likely 
to get anywhere. It was turned down by 
the War Department weeks ago and now 
has little chance of WPB approval. The 
biggest drawback is the raw-materials 
shortage. The bomber program would have 
to be robbed to build such planes. Also, 
the Mars isn’t yet production-engineered, 
may develop bugs, and requires the scarce 
2,000-h.p. motors. Instead, the Army would 
prefer to step up production of the Curtiss 
Commando, twin-engined cargo plane al- 
ready being delivered (see page 46), and 
may convert some of the Consolidated 
B-24s, soon to be turned out in quantity by 
Ford, into cargo carriers. 


Counterfeit U.S. Cash 


Though undisclosed at the recent Inter- 
American financial conference in Wash- 
ington, one of the chief reasons the U.S. 
pressed Latin American countries for reg- 
ulations on U.S. currency was to combat 
a German scheme for undermining the 
U.S. economic position. Latin America has 
been flooded lately with counterfeit U.S. 
currency of excellent workmanship. In- 
vestigators have uncovered evidence that 
the Nazi Government is behind the influx 


- of bills, which is already large enough to 


produce inflationary tendencies. The meas- 
ure (adopted by all but Argentina) of 
calling in all U.S. currency to central 
banks should be effective but has the 
drawback of making the last holder of the 
bill take the loss, with consequent damage 
to U.S. prestige. Consequently, the Treas- 
ury has quietly arranged to send squads 
of secret-service men south to track down 
the distributors of the bills. 


Business Footnotes 

The fire-insurance industry is preparing 
to fight an impending investigation by 
Thurman Arnold’s antitrust division . . 
Jealous of mushrooming cargo flights by 
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the Civil Air Patrol, the Railway Express 
is checking on whether CAP isn’t engag- 
ing in interstate commerce and isn’t there- 
fore a common carrier competing with Air 
Express and subject to regulations, taxes, 
and license fees . . . Labor observers are 
looking for the fiercest WLB-management 
fight yet from Montgomery Ward, which 
is known to have told the board, in effect, 
that it will flatly reject any maintenance 
of membership order. 





Press Notes 


Peon it is still in the talk stage, a 
deal is brewing for the wartime merger of 
The Nation and The New Republic, lib- 
eral weeklies . . . Copies of a syndi- 
cated column giving chief credit to the 
Coast Guard (formerly under the Treas- 
ury) rather than the FBI for apprehend- 
ing the eight Nazi saboteurs have been 
photostated and quietly circulated by the 
Treasury . . . Tillie the Toiler, Russ 
Westover’s comic-strip white-collar girl, 
will shortly join the WAACs as a pri- 
vate; Westover has been conferring with 
Director Hobby and has visited the 
Des Moines camp to get background ma- 
terial. 


Miscellany 


Through a mix-up in timing, NBC 
jumped the gun on Secretary Hull’s speech, 
short-waving the Spanish text to Spain 24 
hours before Hull delivered the original 
speech . . . Supported by Lion Feucht- 
wanger, Heinrich Mann, Arnold Zweig, 
and other exiled German writers, an anti- 
Nazi publishing house, Das Freie Buch, 
has been founded in Mexico . . . In broad- 
casts to the Philippines, short-wave pro- 
grams now often substitute the term “Fil- 
americans” for “Filipinos.” 


What’s Happened To—? 


John Cudahy, former Ambassador to 
Belgium whose account of the German 
occupation, interview with Hitler, and 
“feed the Belgians” pleas created wide con- 
troversy, is now living quietly with his 
family in the outskirts of Milwaukee. Ex- 
cept for his pending application for active 
Army duty, he disclaims any plans for the 
future . . . Rod LaRocque, silent-film 
matinee idol, and his wife Vilma Banky, 
old-time movie vamp, are operating a 
lemon farm in Ventura County, Calif., 
about 25 miles from Hollywood. He has 
refused several comeback offers from stu- 
dios caught shorthanded by the wartime 
drain of younger leading men . . . Brenda 
(Elvia Allman) and Cobina (Blanche 
Steward), the raucous zanies who were 
fixtures on the Bob Hope show two years 
ago, have broken up as a radio team and 
are now separately making personal ap- 
pearances at Army camps in Southern 
California. 




















Hitler will be beaten by 200 men 


he never heard of 


MERICAN production will swing Hitler, Hirohito, Mussolini and 
their gangsters in the hangman’s noose—all because of some two 


hundred men, many of whom died before these criminals were born. 


A bomber an hour from this plant, two tanks a day from that one, a 
shell a minute from another are miracles of production ... not one of 
them would have been possible without the free American industry these 


200 or so men founded 50 and 75 years ago. 


They were rugged Yankees. They founded little machine shops to 
build crude turret lathes and other machines they had dreamed. They 
and the men who came after them worked no 8 hours a day but 10, 15, 
18 hours into the night to improve and perfect the products they had 
conceived. They plowed back profits in research and development. They 
trained skilled men to enlarge and carry on their work. They knew the 
theorizers were wrong who said that machines put men out of work— 
and a steadily increasing American standard of living proved that their 


machines made more good things of life available to more people. 


Their factories and output grew~and when the war came those 
plants were ready. Many of the 200 men who started them are long since 
dead, but the industries they founded have provided the tools, production 


lines and experience that make the airplane, gun and shell records possible. 


The ironical part, Hitler, is that some of those 200 men were Germans, 
a 
who came to America to enjoy the freedom and fruits of the private enter- 
prise system that is the American way. 
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The Army-WPB fight is becoming the 
hottest tussle seen in Washington for many 
years. Nelson appears to be losing some 
ground in the row over material allocation. 
However, according to his confidants, he 
now knows what he is up against and will 
carry the battle to the President if neces- 
sary. If he loses there, friends say, he will 
probably resign. 

e e 
Draft readjustment is certain, as pointed 
out in Trends July 13, if the Russian sit- 
uation continues to get blacker. Army 
plans of a year ago called for 10,000,000 
men in the armed forces if Russia fell. 
Now, in addition, the Pacific and Middle 
East pictures have become worse than the 
Army then anticipated. Despite the defer- 
ment law, this means married men with 
children are likely to be called sooner than 
has been expected. 

e @ 
Corporation taxes stand a good chance 
of being increased by the Senate. But there 
will be the compensating feature calling 
for a percentage rebate to the corporation 
after the war. In essence, it is a forced- 
savings plan for corporations, wrapped up 
in a tax package. 

e @ 
Long truck hauls are due to be sharply 
restricted by ODT’s newly set up rail- 
truck coordination unit. The ODT is estab- 
lishing seven field offices to study the 
movement of goods in and out of: key 
cities. Present plans call for allocating traf- 
fic between rail and truck so that all hauls 
of more than 75 miles will be carried by 
train exclusively. 

e e 
Information in advertisements as to 
plant locations, type of production, etc., is 
still a source of grave concern to military 
officials. In spite of censorship, many of 
the advertisements—especially in trade 
magazines—divulge more information than 
the Army or Navy would like. They say 
that information of a comparable type is 
not available from German and Japanese 
magazines and technical journals. 
Retail milk-price ceilings will have to 
be punctured before long, OPA admits, 
because of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s decision to boost butter prices 3 
cents a pound. Calculation of the new ceil- 
ings, different for each community, will be 
an enormous job. Where Federal mar- 


keting agreements are in force, OPA can 
use their figures. But only a small percent- 
age of the milk supply is covered by those 
statistics. 
: e e 
Labor shortages may not grow as acute 
so soon as was feared. But that is no cause 
for rejoicing, since the reason is an increas- 
ingly bad materials outlook. Some estimate 
that 1,200 of the 12,000 newly built war 
plants will have to be partially or com- 
pletely shut down because raw materials 
aren’t available. 
Scheduling of deliveries so as to have 
just the right things in the right amounts 
at the right time, thus using materials to 
best possible advantage, has been poor. As 
an example, the supply of tank turret guns 
considerably exceeds the number of tanks 
coming off the line. So large quantities of 
steel are tied up in these unused guns. 
A sales tax is not a likelihood for this 
year. But with increased need for revenue 
as the war drives deeper into American 
pocketbooks, such a levy is a good bet for 
inclusion in the tax bill scheduled for con- 
sideration in ai 
e 
Anti-inflation iaite of the Administra- 
tion are being helped by an unexpected 
increase in pay-offs of old obligations. 
FCA farm mortgages have been curtailed 
$8,000,000 more than expected, while 
HOLC loans dropped $17,000,000. Savings 
deposits and loan pay-offs in private banks 
increased $22,000,000. 
The PRP is struggling for air. Many 
kinks have cropped up in its administra- 
tion. The principal troubles are slowness 
in processing applications and lack of raw- 
materials knowledge by WPB analysts in 
the End Use Sections. 
e e 
Plastics are taking over the spotlight 
again. Plastic-plywood trainer planes 
passed all Army tests with high praise and 
will soon go into production. An exhibit of 
plastics in the war program will go on view 
in. WPB’s Conservation Section next 
month. 


Bread, fats, and oils are bumping the 
price ceilings. OPA estimates that comple- 
tion of the farm-bloc program for wheat, 
for example, will add a half cent per loaf 
to bread cost, but it doesn’t expect bakers 
to absorb that 5 per cent cost increase. 
e e 

Gasoline dealers in rationed areas face a 
black future. Policy formers in OPA and 
WPB have reluctantly decided not to keep 
them in business by subsidy or other arti- 


—— 


ficial means. Chain-station operators won’t 
suffer as much as independents, because 
the large companies are trying to keep 
their “exclusive” dealers supplied with 
other automobile accessories and related 
items so they will have something to sell, 
e rT 
T he anti-inflation message of the Pres. 
ident, scheduled to be sent up with a re- 
quest for more legislation, was pigeon- 


holed after a White House conference with @ 


Congressional leaders. They told the Presi- 
dent that sentiment in Congress was 
strongly against Henderson, that such leg. 
islation might boomerang by cutting down 
Henderson’s present powers. Now Mr. 
Roosevelt is having Attorney General Bid- 
dle check to see if Presidential war powers 
can cover the situation and be delegated 
to Henderson via executive order. 
Borrowing to buy War Bonds, expressly 
frowned on as undesirable and heretofore 
controlled by the Treasury by making War 
Bonds ineligible as bank-loan collateral, 
may be encouraged on a moderate scale | 
before long. Banks argue that the Treasury | 
would thus get its money at once, in con- 
trast with the present payroll-deduction 
plan. They also say that this would reduce 
the amount of government securities sold 
outright to the banks and result in an over- 
all reduction in use of bank credit for war 
financing. 

e @ 
Rubber mix-up sidelight: Rubber Co 
ordinator Newhall earned himself a reputa- 
tion as a “fumbler” last week. First, he told | 
three press-association reporters that the 
claims of the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation—that all cars could be kept run- 
ning—were in large measure correct. But 
he asked them to hold up their stories until 
he could issue a formal statement—which 
turned out to be an almost flat contradic- 
tion of his interview. When the correspond- 
ents asked for explanations, Newhall per- 
plexed the reporters further by hedging on 
his formal statement. 

e e 
T hat pipeline from Texas to Illinois is 
being rushed to completion. Scheduled to 
be in operation in December, it probably 
won’t be completed until: January, since 
the pipe for it is still being manufactured. 
Many houses in the East will probably be 
chilly even after its completion. But war 
industries will get much needed oil. 

e e 
Low-grade ores may relieve the metals 
situation through new processes being 
quietly developed by the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Mines. Ickes, who is 


pushing the program, has the strong sup 
port of the President. 








WERE STILL WORKING TO CADILLAC STANDARDS ! 


MUCH of the work we are doing at Cadillac in the great 
task of arming America is held to limits of accuracy 
never before achieved in quantity production. . . . The 
Cadillac-built tanks and the vital precision parts for 
the famed Allison aircraft engines, which are our 
special responsibilities today, both demand the very 
highest order of workmanship and skill. ... Our: work- 


* * * 


men and our shop executives are extremely grateful for 
these assignments. . . . They enable these superlative 
craftsmen to turn from the works of peace to the works 
of war—and still exercise the special skills cultivated 
over so many years of building to Cadillac standards. 
..- In other words, they will continue to be worthy of 
the Cadillac heritage of quality. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION [@AQY§ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Global War Approaches Crisis 
as New Fronts Are Weighed 


Nazis Punch Through Russia; 
British Stalemate Egypt Drive, 
and Foes Gird for New Arena 


This was the hour of crisis. That was the 
gist of news from fronts all over the world. 
And it was in Russia, where the largest 
forces were engaged, that the cause of the 
United Nations appeared the darkest. Suc- 
cessive lines of resistance crumbled while 
the Nazi Armies drove toward the Volga 
through territory that had never felt the 
impact of a German jackboot in this war 
or the last one. 

The terrible urgency of the struggle on 
the steppes was reflected in the efforts of 
the British to break the stalemate in 
Egypt and force the Axis to divert men 
and material to the Mediterranean. It 
showed in the renewal of the heavy RAF 
raids on German cities as the moon waxed 
full once again. It was apparent in the 
Allied struggle to keep supply routes to 
Russia open. 

In the Pacific, the Japanese responded 
to events by new moves against Australia 
and by completing their preparations for 
the attack on Russia. That was to be their 
second front and the time of decision ap- 
proached closer and closer. In this sense 
the happenings in the Far East were closely 
linked with those in the old world and with 
the most vital question of all—the open- 


ing of a second front in Europe by the 
Allies. 


Fall of Rostov 


A strange caravan arrived one day last 
week in the Azerbaijan Soviet Republic, 
on the western shore of the tepid, blue- 
green Caspian Sea. Like a mile-long snake, 
it coiled down into the lowlands from the 
snow-capped Caucasian range. Trucks, 


mules, horse carts, and scores of tractors. 


drawing agricultural machinery crept 
through clouds of dust. Men, women, and 
children, tired and caked with dirt, sat 
with their belongings piled high on the 
carts. 

Thus, the Chkalov Machine and Trac- 
tor Station ended a 1,000-mile odyssey 
from the Ukraine. The journey was peril- 
ous. More than once, Nazi dive bombers 
attacked the caravan. Some tractors were 
destroyed. A few men were killed. But the 


bulk of the party escaped and arrived 
ready to help the Azerbaijan growers har- 
vest their craps. (Machine and tractor 
stations are government agencies which 
lend tractors and the services of agri- 
cultural experts to the Kolkhoz [collec- 
tive] farms. On the eve of the war, their 
number exceeded 6,000) . 

The Chkalov Station was only part of 
a great migration. Into Georgia and the 
Urals, into Kazakstan and the wild ‘Altai 
territory and beyond, into Central Si- 
beria, there moved other tractor trains, 
whole industrial plants, and thousands of 
skilled workers. East of the Urals, 1,000 
miles from the nearest front, new indus- 
trial cities sprang up. The Commissariat 
of Heavy Industry ordered 50 great plants 





Aid to Russia: Somewhere in the Middle East American ferry pilots turn a 
bomber over to Soviet fliers who have painted the white star of the United 
States insignia red to mark the plane officially Russian 
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Bull’s-Eye: The rising sun is plainly visible on the 
5-inch gun turret of this modern high-prowed Japanese de- 
stroyer as it sinks after torpedo hits from an American 
submarine. The two white dots are Japanese sailors clam- 
bering about the bridge. The picture, one of the most re- 


for industries evacuated from the Ukraine. 
Normally, it would have taken eighteen 
months to build them. The first plant was 
completed in 45 days. 

The Russians were proud of this mi- 
gration, and it was a tremendous achieve- 
ment. But essentially it was a retreat and 
an unwilling tribute to the power of the 
German Army. It was the _ industrial 
counterpart of the enforced withdrawal of 
the Red Army from some of the richest, 
most important regions of the Soviet. All 
along the great bend of the Don, the Nazis 
drove forward, and their advances cul- 
minated in the breaching of the powerful 
defenses of Rostov. 

Like the Dnieprostroi Dam, Rostov was 
Soviet Russia’s pride. When the Red 
Army took it from the Whites some two 
decades ago, Rostov was a city of death 
and rubble. The Soviets built it anew. 


merchant ships. 


Where once there was a garbage dump. 
they laid out a spacious park. On former 
swamps, they erected big workers’ apart- 
ments, gleaming with white paint and 
glass. They built the Selmashstroi—one of 
the warld’s greatest agricultural machin- 
ery plants. And with the machines manu- 
factured in this factory they went on to 
the Don Steppes and the Northern Cau- 
casus to harvest record-breaking crops. 
The “Giant,” the world’s largest grain 
ranch, is not far from Rostov. 

For its industries and power plants, 
Rostov used coal from the Donbas mines 
and the Caucasian oil which streamed 
down a 300-mile pipeline from the fields 
at Grozny and on the Caspian Sea. From 
Rostov, the oil poured on northward, to 
fuel the industries of Central Russia. 

Last November, the Nazis captured Ros- 
tov and staged a whole series of massacres 
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Official U.S. Navy Photo 


markable of the war, was taken with a special periscope 
camera. In the Navy communiqué on July 25 announcing 
this sinking, it was also revealed that American subma- 
rines had sent to the bottom an additional four Japanese 


during their seven-day occupation. After 
the Germans had been driven out, the Rus- 
sians took steps to protect Rostov from 
recapture. Steel-and-concrete bunkers were 
sprinkled both north and south of the 
city, and thousands of Rostov workers 
went into the steppes on their holidays to 
dig tremendous tank traps and a maze 
of trenches. 

But these defenses did not halt the 
Wehrmacht. The German command threw 
600,000 men and 2,000 tanks against the 
city. One of the Nazi columns struck at 
Rostov from the east, apparently the side 
left unprotected. The Russians fought bit- 
terly. A pall of black smoke covered the 
city. But on Monday of this week, Moscow 
admitted that the Red Army had evac- 
uated Rostov. 

As the Battle of Rostov raged, otner 
Nazi columns fought to cross the Don at 
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The recent activities of our sub- 
marines in the Aleutians and in the Far 
East are one episode in the pattern of this 
sea war, which in broad terms is a con- 
tinuation of the phase ended in 1918. 
And while from time to time we hear of 
spectacular sea engagements, such as the 
sinking of the Bismarck and Hood and 
the Battle of Midway, yet the only naval 
craft continuously on the attack has been 
the submarine. 

In this respect it resembles the ever- 
active plane. But there is one great differ- 
ence between the submarine and all other 
instruments of war: the submarine can 
operate in two elements, on the surface 
of the sea and under it. This makes it, 
within the limitation of its fighting and 
range capacities, a very formidable and 
elusive customer. It has great destructive 
potentiality, but, on the other hand, no 
naval craft operates under greater haz- 
ards. 

And the hazards are many. The sea 
itself, though it gives cover, has its reefs 
and ledges, and any puncture of the inner 
hull jeopardizes the safety of the ship 
and crew, if it does not spell their anni- 
hilation. What would be small damage 
to a surface ship may be deadly for the 
submarine. The hull of the ship must be 
carefully constructed and very tough to 





The Submarine Is Always in There Pitching 


' by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


withstand the great pressures when it 
dives to any depth. All the automatic 
devices for closing watertight doors and 
ducts must be checked and rechecked, 
and a duplicate system provided. 

Special lifesaving devices, such as the 
Momsen lung and the Davis escape gear, 
must be provided for the personnel, yet 
even these cannot overcome the effects 
of the bends, the malady to which all 
deep-sea divers are subject and which 
can be cured only if proper appliances 
are provided. These are not available 
to a submarine on war duty. 

No personnel, on land, air, or sea, re- 
quires such intensive training and effi- 
cient operation as do submarine crews, for 
failure of any one man to do his part may 
mean the loss of the ship and all its crew. 

When in the selected operating area, 
the submarine is everyone’s target for 
attack, friend and foe alike, since the 
undersea boat is too dangerous a foe for 
anyone to take chances. For example, in 
Atlantic waters our submarines have to 
operate very carefully to avoid being 
bombed by our own forces. Knowing this, 
the submarine commander must be a man 
with a cool head and good judgment, with 
determination enough to drive a torpedo 
into the selected target, in spite of depth 
charges and bombs exploding around him. 


And the crew must be equally cool and 
imperturbable. 

Submarine-detection devices increase 
the hazards and one of the greatest dan- 
gers is the submerged mine, ‘which gives 
no warning. More submarines are re- 
ported missing from this cause than from 
any other. 


Yet in spite of all these hazards 
navies continue to build undersea crait 
in increasing numbers and operate them. 
continuously in their chosen attack areas. 

We newcomers in this war are pro- 
jecting a tremendous submarine fleet, 
capable of operating in any seas we 
choose. The numbers we have now are 
not inconsiderable, and the time of build- 
ing has been reduced from 21.2 to 11.5 
months. Results achieved, according to 
official communiqueés, have been excellent, 
and the losses sustained very small. 

The Pacific is our chief theater of op- 
eration and reporters returning from 
Japan tell of the heavy strain on Japa- 
nese maritime communications that our 
submarines have caused. The sinking of 
the 14,457-ton liner Taiyo Maru off 
Hong Kong last May is only one example 
of what we are doing, and the total of 
Japanese ships destroyed by our~ sub- 
marines now stands above 80. 
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half a dozen points in the “U” loop. Some 
of these units aimed at cutting the rail- 
road linking Stalingrad with the Caucasus. 
Others headed toward Stalingrad on the 
Volga. Still others had as their ultimate 
goal Astrakhan, where the Volga empties 
itself into the Caspian Sea. 





Diamond Hunt 


This story of a modern treasure hunt in 
the battlefields of the Southwest Pacific 
was cabled by Newsweek’s Melbourne 
correspondent: 


One of the strangest war stories in this 
corner of the world began early last 
March, just before the fall of Java. Comdr. 
W. Smirnoff, a pilot of the Royal Dutch 
Air Lines, was preparing to leave Java for 
Australia with twelve refugees aboard his 
Douglas DC-3 transport. Just before he 
took off, he was handed a package of 
diamonds, reported to be worth nearly a 


million dollars, to deliver in a safe place 
in Australia. 


The plane had reached a point 60 miles 
north of Broome, Australia, when it ran 
into a group of fighter-escorted Jap bomb- 
ers returning from a raid on that little 
pearling town. The Zeros machine-gunned 
the unarmed transport and forced it down 
in shallow water near a deserted beach. 
The crew was too busy caring for the 
injured passengers and dodging bullets 
as the Japs strafed the wreckage to watch 
out for the diamonds. 

Subsequent 
trace of the precious stones during the 
days the little group waited for help. 
There was almost no drinking water, and 
four passengers died. One day more planes 
came over, dropping five bombs near the 
survivors. Finally rescuers arrived, and 
military officials and Dutch representa- 
tives spent six weeks vainly seeking the 
diamonds before giving up hope. 

A few days later, a bronzed, middle- 
aged beachcomber named Jack Palmer 
walked into a colonel’s office to enlist. On 
the colonel’s desk he dropped a small, 
sodden package of diamonds he had found 


on Carnot Bay, near the scene of the 


searching uncovered no 


ro 


landing. He hadn’t heard of the search and 
was puzzled at finding diamonds where 
nature had planted only pearls. 

This week army officers were making a 
routine inspection of the Carnot Bay area 
when they were approached by one Con- 
nie, an aboriginal woman. Connie led an 
officer to her primitive hut and uncovered 
another parcel of diamonds—this' one 
worth about $30,000. She had found them 
on the beach and hidden them, but she 
thought the officers might be interested. 
They were—enough so that a new treasure 
hunt is being started on the bleak shores 
of Carnot Bay in hopes of finding the rest 
of the stones. 





Raids on the Reich 


American Army fighter pilots, flying 
Royal Air Force Spitfires, went into action 
in Europe for the first time on July 26. 
Seven of the fliers formed part of a Spit- 
fire squadron which carried out a daylight 
sweep over France on a day when air 
combat was fierce and widespread over 
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The Pattern of the Russian Withdrawal 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


Netwithstending a crippling loss 
to the Soviets of great stretches of their 
farm and mineral lands, industrial areas, 
and communication lines, the Red 
Army for several weeks has successfully 
continued its policy of fighting delaying 
actions without being drawn into de- 
cisive combat. 

As the Russians’ scheme of defense 
acknowledges superiority of the invader, 
the relative objective strategy of the 
two forces may be simply stated. 

The Germans are pursuing the funda- 
mental military doctrine of the offensive 
defined by Napoleon in one of his max- 
ims—that power is the result of mass 
times velocity. The German military ef- 
fort is designed to destroy the opposing 
forces if practicable and, in any event, 
to push on to geographical objectives 
which must be attained on a time sched- 
ule, probably before the Russian winter 
sets in. 

On the other hand, the Red Army is 
sparring for time. Its military effort is 
to inflict as much punishment on the 
opponent as possible without being 
drawn into major or decisive combat. 
The primary objective, therefore, is to 
delay or halt the advance of the in- 
vader or, failing in that, to wear him 
down through the principle of attrition. 

It is this type of defense that defies 


- prediction as to when and where the 


Russians may throw in their reserves for 
a major action, because such decision 
will not be made on the basis of geog- 
raphy but will come when the Russian 
High Command estimates that the Ger- 
man drive has spent itself and at the 
moment the hurt to the invader will be 
greatest. And it is not without some 
basis to expect that the “second front” 
opening will be timed with such an 
event. 

The pattern ‘of the Russian retreat in 
the Don area is similar to that carried 
out against the German invasion of last 
summer, except that the Russian battle 
forces now seem smaller and more dis- 
persed. This change in tactics gives the 


- contact units more flexibility and ma- 


neuverability and has prevented loss, 
through envelopment and encirclement, 
of large numbers of troops, as was the 
case last year. 

In the withdrawals of the past few 
weeks, the maneuver has followed the 


principle of ground gaining by “rushes,” 
in reverse, in which the actions have 
been of a leapfrog character—each rear 
element echeloned in depth, covering 
the retirement of the forward unit. 

The timing in getting out of a posi- 
tion is the real key to success. A move- 
ment too soon would accomplish little in 
the way of delaying and harassing the 
enemy, while any prolonged occupation 
may bring about defeat and annihilation 
of the defender, usually the weaker 
force. 

Then there is always the decision to 
be made as to whether or not local 
reserves should be thrown in to hold 
some important key position for a 
longer period. The Russian retirements 
have not only necessitated such de- 
cisions and actions but have required 
the use of reserves in local counter- 
attacks, in order to delay the enemy or 
halt him temporarily until the troops 
engaged could be extricated from enemy 
contact or until the rear position could 
be made ready for occupation. 

The Red Army, from long training 
and much battle experience, is well 
adapted to this difficult type of war- 
fare, which accounts for its well planned 
and brilliantly executed withdrawals. 

Although the news from the front 
may seem disheartening to the Allies 
there is a comforting thought in the 
realization that the Russians can lose 
battle after battle, yet, if their armies 
remain intact, fight on. And_ this 
strategy on the part of the Soviets 
cannot be prevented except by isola- 
tion or annihilation of their army. 


The fighting in Egypt has become 
a battle for supplies,.for the command- 
ers of both armies are wary of renewing 
large-scale hostilities until their armies 
are organized and equipped, not only 
for combat, but for exploitation of 
gains. Consequently, the side that can 
be made ready for this task will be the 
first to launch a major offensive. 

By now, both Auchinleck and Rom- 
mel, in surveying the difficulties and 
hazards of the Egyptian theater of 
operations, must be thinking of Na- 
poleon’s evaluation of these lands when 
he said: “Of all obstacles to the march 
of an army, the most difficult to over- 
come is the desert.” 
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the occupied territory. One of the Ameri- 
can-manned planes was lost. The news 
was announced in Communiqué No. 2 of 
the United States Army European The- 
ater Headquarters. It came 22 days after 
the July 4 Communiqué No. 1 telling of a 
raid by American bombers on German 
targets in Holland. 

The biggest event on the air front, 
however, was the resumption of heavy 
RAF night raids on Germany. Coinciding 
with the approach of a full moon—the 
time of the month the RAF almost always 
chooses for its biggest raids—the British 
first struck at Duisburg. Situated about 
150 miles up the Rhine at its confluence 
with the black and greasy Ruhr River, the 
Westphalian town combines the functions 
of a major Great Lakes port and an in- 
dustrial city like Pittsburgh. It is Europe’s 
greatest inland port and is a key point in 
the Reich’s vast canal-river system with 


exits as far apart as the German North 


Sea coast and the Black Sea. 

The RAF’s attacks began on the night 
of July 21-22, when more than 300 bomb- 
ers unloaded missiles ranging from thou- 
sands of incendiaries to the huge 2-ton- 
ners which Lord Beaverbrook once called 
“those beautiful big bombs.” Breaking 
silence for the first time on the quantity 
of the monster block bombs used in any 
one raid, the Air Ministry disclosed that 
more than 50 had been dropped on the 
port. 

Two more heavy raids on the port fol- 
lowed in the next four days. Afterward, 
reconnaissance planes reported that the 
entire Ruhr valley, swept by a strong west 
wind, was blanketed by smoke from Duis- 
burg fires. Then, on the night of July 26- 
27, the RAF made an even bigger attack 
on Hamburg, Germany’s largest port and 
U-boat building center. More than 600 
bombers, of which 29 were lost, were es- 
timated to have taken part. The Germans 
admitted “considerable civilian casualties 
and numerous buildings destroyed.” In the 
ultra-reserved language of the Nazi High 
Command communiqués, this indicated a 
devastating attack. Air Marshal Sir Arthur 
T. Harris, Britain’s Bomber Command 
chief, described the assault as “one of the 
most outstanding and successful attacks” 
of the war and said the RAF dropped 175, 
000 incendiaries on Hamburg, followed by 
block bombs. 





Casualty Count 


The human cost of the war to the Unit- 
ed States since Pearl Harbor was tabvu- 
lated last week by Elmer Davis’s Office 
of War Information. The grim total was 
put at 44,143, of whom 4,801 were listed 
as dead, 3,218 as wounded, and 36,124 as 
missing. In the last war, American losses 
amounted to 364,800—126,000 dead, 234, 
300 wounded, and 4,500 missing or prison- 
ers. 
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The desert campaign turned into seesaw positional warfare with each side 
striving desperately to break through (guns indicate the battle lines) 


Battle of the Ridge 


Reinforced British 8th Army 
Strikes Back at Afrika Korps 


El Ruyeisat, a long, low sand-and-lime- 
stone ridge, is typical of the bleak Egyp- 
tian coastal terrain between the Mediter- 
ranean and the impassable Qattara Depres- 
sion. Stretching from east to west about 10 
miles south of El Alamein, on the dune- 
rimmed coast, it supports no life except 
prickly desert scrub with white snails 
clinging to it like some sort of eerie blos- 
soms. Gray-gold in clear weather but fre- 
quently covered by a purple-hued haze 
when dust storms blow, El] Ruweisat is im- 
portant strategically because it dominates 
that portion of the desert lying to the west 
and south. 

For that reason, the British and Ger- 
mans have fought all over the ridge ever 
since Field Marshal Erwin Rommel drove 
his armored forces to the approaches of E] 
Alamein on June 30. And it was westward 
along El Ruweisat that Gen. Sir Claude 
Auchinleck on July 21 launched his first 
large-scale counteroffensive against the 
Axis. This was preceded by fierce RAF at- 
tacks on enemy forward positions and by 
a prolonged artillery barrage which pro- 
duced a curtain of fire rivaling in intensity 
the great Flanders bombardments of the 
last war. 

At the zero hour, 8:30 p.m., New Zea- 
land, South African, and Indian infantry- 
men, including fierce Baluchistan warriors 
from the Northwest Frontier, stole for- 
ward in the darkness along the smoking, 
shell-ripped ridge. Green tracer bullets 
whizzed among them as quivering Axis 
flares lit up the battleground. But the Im- 
perials blasted and bayoneted their way 
through strong positions held by the green- 
clad troopers of the Afrika Korps. And by 


dawh they had pushed the enemy entirely 
off the ridge. 

That was the signal for a general Allied 
push along the 40-mile line stretching from 
the coast west of El Alamein southward to 
the edge of the Qattara Depression. With 
the sun at their backs, yelling Australians 
clad in shorts and with bare torsos tanned 
deep mahogany, struck south from Tel el- 
Eisa, the Hill of Jesus near the coast, 
against German positions near Tel el- 
Makh-Khad. Other Imperials lunged at 
Axis mine fields, barbed-wire redoubts, 
and strong points protected by 88-milli- 
meter antitank guns all the way south to 
Jebel Kalakh and El Taga, where the 
desert plateau drops abruptly nearly 1,000 
feet into the Qattara Depression. 
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Amid clouds of churned-up dust that 
covered the combatants with a white and 
ghostly pall, the Germans fought back 
with equal fierceness. In many ways, the 
battle resembled the positional warfare 
of the last war, with every point bitterly 
contested and many positions changing 
hands several times a day. Time and again 
the Germans counterattacked. In one 
such drive they regained the western tip 
of El Ruweisat. And at all points, the 
net British gains were limited to a few 
miles. 

One fact that came out clearly was that 
the British Eighth Army had received pow- 
erful reinforcements. Among them were 
new squadrons of American medium tanks. 
These were chiefly M-3s, the various types 
of which the British now designate under 
one title—General Grants. The name 
General Lee—previously given to one va- 
riety of M-3—is now applied to the im- 
proved all-welded M-4, in which the 75- 
millimeter gun is housed in the turset in- 
stead of the side. Some of these power- 
ful General Lees already have reached the 
battlefield and may have also taken part 
in the fighting. 

The British also benefited from the 
desert supremacy and new tactics of the 
Allied air forces. Attacking Axis gun posi- 
tions, troop concentrations, and armored 
units in the battle area itself, light bomb- 
ers and fighter-bombers switched from one 
operational area to another as needed. One 
squadron loaded bombs, refueled and got 
into the air again within ten minutes of 
landing at its base. 

So outstanding was the Allied air su- 
periority that General Navarini issued 
a special order of the day to bolster 
morale of his Italian troops: “Do not let 
yourself be influenced by the present ene- 
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Caught in the crash: This spectacular photo shows a Stuka exploding in 
flames at the very instant of hitting the Egyptian desert 








my air superiority. Take cover at once; 
do not play the enemy’s game . . . Plans 
are being prepared to destroy the final ene- 
my resistance and throw open the road.” 

Besides these air assaults on enemy 
front-line positions, the Allied air forces 
also struck heavily at Rommel’s rear bases. 
In a few days, the British claimed to have 
knocked out at least 80 enemy planes at 
El] Daba and Fuka—a fact that largely 
explained the subsequent meagerness of 
Axis air support. Ports in Libya and Axis 
convoys off the North African coast were 
also attacked. And Maj. Gen. Lewis H. 
Brereton, recently appointed chief of the 
United States Air Forces in the Middle 
East, summed up results of his first week’s 
command: seven bombing missions had 
been carried out by four-motored Con- 
solidated Liberators and heavy damage 
done to Axis docks and shipping at To- 
bruk and Bengasi, in Libya, and at Suda 
Bay, Crete. The air assaults were actively 
backed up by British light naval units 
which claimed to have knocked Mersa 
Matruh “flatter than a pancake” in six 
night shellings in which 2,000 shells were 
fired into the port. 

Meanwhile, Rome announced that Ital- 
ian troops had occupied two British out- 
posts far south of the Mediterranean. 
These were the oases of Jarabub, in Libya 
160 miles south of Tobruk, and Siwa in 
Egypt 60 miles southeast of Jarabub. 
It was also revealed that Mussolini re- 
cently visited the Libyan front, flying 
to Tobruk on June 29 and returning to 
Italy on July 20. The Duce had appar- 
ently hoped to join Marshal Rommel in 
a triumphant entry into Alexandria—a 
scheme that was thwarted by the British 
stand below El Alamein. 


{| International note: An Allied patrol in 
Egypt last week captured from the Ger- 
mans a Russian antitank gun mounted on 
a German truck equipped with French 


tractor wheels and treads. The gunners’ 


stores included British issues of American 
canned bully beef. 





Tales From Tokyo 


There were cheers when someone spot- 
ted the Stars and Stripes on a rusty tramp 
in the Espirito Santo River. There were 
more cheers and a scuffle when someone 
on the neat concrete wharf tossed an or- 
ange up on the deck of the ship. Port 
whistles shrilly sounded the three short 
and one long notes of the “V for Victory” 
signal. People laughed, slapped each other 
on the back, shook hands, and a few cried 
from joy. 

Thus did 1,100 North and South Ameri- 
can évacués from Japan and the invaded 
territories in the Far East last week mark 
their arrival at Lourenco Marques, capi- 
tal of Mozambique. That evening, many 
rushed into the town. Some, finding their 
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Iran: Vital Defense Area for the British . . . 
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An imposing Sikh guard salutes as General Quinan leaves headquarters 





new evacuation ship, the Gripsholm, a 
l:ttle cramped, moved for a few days to 
the palatial Polana Hotel. Others sought 
modest pleasures denied them for six 
months—movies, a drink at the bar, shop- 
ping in the British and Indian stores, or 
just a walk up the Avenida Aguiar, the 
street running from the decks to the cen- 
ter of the beautiful and leisurely city the 
Portuguese have built on the hot coast 
of East Africa. 

For a few there was no rest. They were 
newspapermen who had spent months in 


internment and were anxious to tell the 
world what they had experienced. Their 
stories poured over the cables at 20 cents 
a word. The most detailed reports came 
from Robert Bellaire, the 28-year-old, 
good-looking, mild-mannered chief of the 
United Press in Tokyo. Accused of es- 
pionage soon after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Bellaire was choked by a police 
official until he signed his “confession.” 
Then he was taken to a concentration 
camp, where food was inadequate and the 
temperature so low in the winter that 
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_.. Land of Refuge and Mobilization Center for Thousands of Poles 


Against a background of the barren mountains of Iran, Polish girls of a women’s auxiliary drill at their camp 





Soldiers of the new divisions must pass muster 


These pictures are some of the first to come out of Iran since the joint occu- 
pation last year by the British and the Russians. Since then, it has become 
one of the chief routes for the shipment of supplies to the Soviet. The Brit- 
ish have built up the Tenth Army there under the command of Gen. Ed- 
ward P. Quinan. But the most unusual development has been the arrival of 
about 48,000 Poles, some of theemillions that the Russians deported from 
their homes to the remote regions of the Soviet after the partition of Poland 
in 1939. In Iran, the Polish soldiers are forming entire divisions for service 


with the British while the refugees prepare for transfer to other countries. 





International photos 
Even a refugee can smile 





many stayed in bed day and night to 
keep warm. 

Bellaire suffered less than many others. 
Otto Tolischus, Tokyo correspondent for 
The New York Times and Puiitzer Prize 
winner in 1940—also accused of espionage 
—was forced to sit, Japanese style, heels 
against hips, until wounds opened on his 
legs. He was also slapped, once partly 
strangled, and threatened with death be- 
fore a firing squad. Edwin Wade Koons, 
a Presbyterian missionary from Korea, 
Was severely beaten and given the “water 


cure’—in which water was forced into 
him until he lost consciousness. The worst 
case was that of John Benjamin Powell, 
the 56-year-old, Missouri-born editor of 
the famous China Weekly Review in 
Shanghai and long at the top of Japan’s 
black list. For six months he was kept in 
cold, hungry, solitary confinement. He was 
near death from beri-beri and gangrene 
before the Japanese called in an American 
doctor. Once a 160-pounder, Powell now 
weighs 75 pounds while gangrene has eaten 


_ away his feet except for the heels. Even so, 


the Americans fared better than the Brit- 
ish, twelve of whom committed suicide 
after their terrible tortures. 

When the war broke out, the American 
Embassy in Tokyo was cut off from vir- 
tually all services. The diplomatic intern- 
ees did their own laundry. A shortage of 
fuel occurred, and packing boxes were 
occasionally burned in the fireplaces to 
keep the temperature up. For months all 
foreigners had been watched, and the police 
had records of conversations in homes, 
clubs, and embassies—including one of 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Our Veterans, the Soldiers of the Pacific 


Except for the troops that were 
swallowed up by Japanese conquest of 
the Philippines, America’s first “veterans” 
of this war are the soldiers of certain 
outfits lying side by side in a dense, dusty 
patch of scrub jungle Somewhere in Aus- 
tralia, as the newspaper datelines put it— 
soldiers who were halfway across the 
Pacific on the day of Pearl Harbor and 
have passed their lives in combat zones 
almost continuously ever since. 

For America, this is a young war still. 
Even the expeditionary forces in Ireland, 
England, and the Middle East are 
“Johnny-come-latelies,” and the same is 
true of the bulk of our men in Australia 
and the neighboring islands. 

They are all good troops, who will 
fight well and bravely when the chance 
comes. But the luck of the draw—and 
the tragic fall of Bataan and Corregidor 
—have given to the outfits I mentioned 
above a grim and valued distinction. 
Still in action and still under bomb fire, 
they come closer than any Americans to 
being a veteran ground force. 

Your correspondent lived with one of 
these outfits for ten days, and thought 
you might like to hear something about 





the way its men exist and what they do. 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Without specifying their whereabouts I 
can say that these fellows are South Da- 
kotans, under the command of a former 
governor of their state, Col. Leslie Jensen. 
They grew up in Aberdeen, Pierre, Mit- 
chell, Sioux Falls, Huron, Watertown, 
Rapid City, and the villages and hills and. 
rolling plains of the old Sioux country. 
Today they camp in thick bushland below 
the Equator, under the Southern Cross: 
take showers along the side of the lone 
public highway, as trucks and jeeps and 
command ears rattle by in the heat; see 
no “civilian” life beyond a scattering of 
gnarled black aborigines, sifting into 
camp to beg tobacco; chase lizards among 
the trees and occasionally prowl into the 
hack country to shoot at crocodiles. 

They were on the ocean, in convoy, 
when the news of Pearl Harbor reached 
them. Their first move was to go over 
the sides on scaffolds to paint out the 
protective American colors of peacetime. 
They had no time to get used to the 
thought of war. They were in it. 

The Japs bombed their present base 
brutally and thoroughly not long after 
they reached it. The bombings have con- 
tinued, sometimes at a daily tempo. 

In camp (and there’s no place else to 


go) you seldom see a soldier in a shirt or 
anything more than shorts, socks, and 
shoes. You seldom see a football, but 
they do have one and take turns by 
pairs tossing it back and forth. 

There is one big radio, mounted on a 
truck, and the boys gather around in 
the evening to hear what they can detect 
of a faint news broadcast from San 
Francisco. 

They have a small but good swing 
band, with occasional concerts under the 
stars that play to standing room only. 

At the kitchen shack there is a col- 
lection of mellow records—“Hear That 
Old Freight Train,” “Come Back to the 
Valley,” “I Never Saw the Fellow Who 
Could Ride Aristocrat.” 

Sometimes the soldiers have ice cream 
at mess, from a freezer that a first 
lieutenant, a man of genius, strung to- 
gether from spare truck and gun parts. 

When I was there, the great misery was 
lack of mail from home. Now they get 
it pretty regularly in a B-17 assigned 
especially to them. 

To be bombed is not the whole of 
warfare, but for America, as I said be- 
fore, this is a young war still; and these 
young men are our veterans. 








Grew’s own private talks. Both Grew and 
others interned in the embassy dug deeply 
into their own reserves of food, books, 
clothing, and medicine, to send _ relief 
bundles to the Americans in prison camps. 

Only Bellaire reported that the Japanese 
Army had completed its war preparations 
even before the “peace envoy,” Saburo 
Kurusu, left for Washington. The army 
gave the government six months in which 
to reach an agreement with the United 
States. When Washington, however, 
showed no readiness to compromise, the 
army cut short its six-month deadline and 
attacked. 

Bellaire saw the American raid on 
Tokyo. The attack briefly shocked the 
Japanese, but confidence was _ restored 
when no further raids took place. During 
the raid anti-aircraft gunners became so 
rattled they fired on their own pursuit 
planes. One American bomber dumped its 
deadly load on the Kawasaki factory dis- 
trict, where 600 workers were said to have 
been killed. Because a plane flew over the 
Imperial Palace, two high defense officials 
disemboweled themselves in a_hara-kiri 
ceremony. Immediately after the raid, 
Grew was informed that if Tokyo were 
bombed again stores would refuse to sup- 
ply the embassy with food. 


“Living under rigid censorship, the Japa- 
nese follow their war lords with blind 
faith,” Bellaire concluded, “believing that 
they will win the war with America but 
having no idea where, when, or how it 
can be done or what will happen after- 
ward. The uncertainty of this situation 
bears heavily on the minds of the Japa- 
nese, but the hope of victory will remain 
until the most crushing blows are inflicted 
on their islands.” 
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Thrusts at Australia 


For the first time since their defeat in 
the Battle of the Coral Sea three months 
ago, the Japanese last week edged closer 
to Australia. On July. 22 they put some 
2,500 soldiers ashore at Gona, tiny mis- 
sion center in North Papua (see map), 
and, despite heavy Allied air attacks, 
quickly established themselves at the 
neighboring outpost of Buna. 

Capture of Buna gave the invaders con- 
trol of the northern end of a jungle track 
leading 120 miles southwest over the 
mountains to Port Moresby, Allied base 
which the Japanese have hitherto been un- 
able to attack overland from their bases 
at Lae and Salamaua because of the im- 
passable intervening peaks of the Owen 
Stanley range. The rain-swept Buna-Port 
Moresby track, which cuts through the 
mountains where they decline to 7,000 
feet, is considered impassable for vehicles. 
However, Japanese advance units quickly 
clashed with Allied patrols 30 miles from 
Buna. 

Three days after the landing at Gona, 
Japanese flying boats, apparently based 
on Lae or Salamaua, made an ineffective 
raid on Townsville, Queensland port some 
650 miles down Australia’s eastern coast. 
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Interlocking Joint Command 


Shapes Allied Grand Strategy 


Leahy Appointment Spotlights 
Way Combined Chiefs of Staff 
Work Out Military Decisions — 


This is a story about one of the least 
known, most complicated, and decisive 
factors in the Anglo-American conduct of 
the war. That factor is the organization of 
command on the highest level and the ma- 
chinery through which grand strategy is 
determined. Some of this falls under the 
head of secret information, but the general 
outline is clear. 

The structure of organization can best 


be shown in charts, and this has been done | 


on the two following pages. They indicate 
the limitations of authority and the chain 
of command in both the United States and 
Britain. They also illustrate the interlock- 
ing nature of the American and British 
High Commands. 

Something was added to the American 
side of the picture last week. President 
Roosevelt announced that he had ap- 
pointed Admiral William D. Leahy to the 
hitherto unheard-of post of Chief of Staff 
to the President. Leahy’s qualifications 
were obvious: he has been Chief of Naval 
Operations, Governor of Puerto Rico, and 
Ambassador to Vichy. 

But just what Leahy’s new job an 
duties amounted to was left for the mo- 
ment up in the air. The President only ex- 
plained that the admiral would do leg 
work, index work, and summary work. 
When a reporter asked Mr. Roosevelt if 
Leahy’s appointment meant that the Pres- 
ident would be taking a more active part 
in the war, the reply was that such a thing 
would be almost impossible. Leahy himself 
gave out no information beyond saying he 
was a sailor and would obey orders. But an 
indication of what the admiral’s primary 
task would be was seen in the office he 
chose for himself. It was in Washington’s 
old Public Health Building, now the head- 
quarters of the Anglo-American Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. 


Leahy’s appointment raised the hopes of - 


those critics who have been asking, first, 
for a unified command for all United States 
forces and, second, for unified leadership 
for all United Nations forces. This brought 
up in turn the question of how the present 
System operates, how well it operates, and 
whether it would be possible without fun- 


‘damentally altering the basic structure to 


International 


Leahy: Chief of Staff to F.D.R. 


impose either a supreme national or a su- 
preme international command. 

The charts show the rigid lines of the 
setup. But they do not indicate the ideas 
that flow back and forth within the or- 
ganization. It is in this exchange of opinion 
that the grand strategy of the Allies is 
shaped, instead of springing full-blown 
from the mind of either President Roose- 
velt or Prime Minister Churchill. 

The decisions are actually worked out 
something like this: The problem may be 
to send sufficient troops to guarantee Aus- 
tralia against Japanese invasion or to dis- 
patch enough air power to tie down some 
of the Japanese air force in China. The 
plans for such operations are submitted by 
the services concerned, and they are then 
discussed by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
At this stage, the lines of disagreement are 
not generally along national lines but on 
the feasibility of the proposed course of 
action. ; 

When a decision is reached, it is com- 
municated to Mr. Roosevelt and Churchill 
and the plan put into operation. Sometimes 
no agreement is possible, and then the 
President and Prime Minister become the 
arbiters. But contrary to popular belief, 
neither of the two heads of government 
attempts to dictate military operations 
against the advice of his service chiefs. 

For example, in analyzing the Presi- 
dent’s place in the High Command setup, 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, editorial writer 
for The New York Times, remarked: “He 
has told the Chiefs of Staff that they must 


. agree among themselves on a plan of ac- 





tion before he adopts it.” Churchill is 
even more closely bound by the decisions 
of his military advisers. He is not Com- 
mander-in-Chief as the President is. And 
the Admiralty has certain constitutional 
powers that can be invoked in a crisis. 
In a recent House of Commons debate, 
Admiral Sir Roger Keyes testified that 
Churchill had personally favored a Brit- 
ish naval attack on Trondheim early 
in the Norwegian campaign but would 
not go through with it when his tech- 
nical advisers refused to accept respon- 
sibility. 

This inability of either the President or 
the Prime Minister to force through a 
strategy opposed by the rest of the High 
Command is the best answer as to why no 
supreme United Nations leader has been 
appointed. The very nature of the setup 
would make the task of such a leader an 
impossible one unless he could secure the 
voluntary agreement of the majority to his 
plans—and in that case the present or- 
ganization would serve as well as a supreme 
leader would. 

Considering the great diversity of the 
interests represented, the organizations in 
London and Washington seem to perform 
their functions with reasonable efficiency 
and dispatch. On the lower levels in par- 
ticular, cooperation has been very close. 
Two good examples are the interlocking 
boards named to deal with shipping and 
food problems. Military cooperation has 
also been good, especially where specific 
forces are involved. Thus, ranking Ameri- 
can commanders in Britain, although under 
the orders of Washington, also sit in on 
British war councils, in a kind of lateral 
liaison. Even the appointment of Gen. 
George C. Marshall, American Chief of 
Staff, as commander of an Anglo-American 
army—as rumored in Washington—would 
not materially change this relationship. 

In almost every part of the world some 
arrangement like this must be established. 
In some cases, as in Australia, an officer 
of General MacArthur’s standing has been 
put in complete command. (The setting 
up of a comparatively simple command 
such as MacArthur’s took weeks.) In a 
region like the Middle East, the problems 
are far more diverse. And when Russia 
enters the picture, complications multiply. 

In any case, the London and Washing- 
ton schemes of command may soon be 
subjected to a crucial test that will prove 
whether or not they are fitted for this 
fast-moving and far-flung struggle. The 
test will come as the Axis offensive reaches 
a climax later this summer, and the final 
victory depends on the correctness of 
Anglo-American decisions on matters as 
grave as the opening of a second front 
against the Reich. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, Commander-in-Chief ° 





Adm. William Leahy, Chief of Staff to the President 


COMBINED CHIEFS OF STAFF 





BRITISH JOINT STAFF MISSION 


Gen. Sir John Dill 
Adm. Cunningham 


UNITED STATES MEMBERS 


Gen. George Marshall 
Adm. Ernest King 


Maj. Gen. Macready 
Air Vice Marshal Evill 
Sir Henry Self 


COMBINED INTELLIGENCE 
COMMITTEE 


Personnel 
CONFIDENTIAL 





COMBINED MILITARY 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 


Personnel 
CONFIDENTIAL 


COMBINED SHIPPING ADJUSTMENT 
BOARD 


BRITISH 

SHIPPING 

MISSION 

Sir Arthur Salter 
S. Maclay 

D. F. Anderson 
Advisory Staff 


U.S. WAR 

SHIPPING 

ADMINISTRATION 

Adm. Emory Land 

Lewis Douglas 

John Cushing 

Franz Schneider 

D. Houlihan 
Advisory Staff 


Lt. Gen. Henry Arnold 


COMBINED STAFF PLANNERS 


Personnel 
CONFIDENTIAL 


MUNITIONS ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


BRITISH 
MEMBERS 


Adm. Sir Charles 
Little 

Maj. Gen. Macready 

Air Vice Marshal 
Evill 


COMBINED METEOROLOGICAL 
COMMITTEE 


Personnel 
CONFIDENTIAL 


U.S. MEMBERS 


Harry Hopkins 

Adm. Reeves 

Maj. Gen. Moore 

Ma). Gen. Harmon 

Maj. Gen. Burns 
Executive Officer 

Isador Lubin 


COMBINED FOOD BOARD 


BRITISH FOOD 
MISSION 
Robert Brand 


Maurice Hutton 
L. F. van Zwannen- 


Cu 
J. G. Hopkins 
E. Twerityman 


FOOD REQUIRE- 

MENTS COM- 

MITTEE 

Claude Wickard 

L. A. Wheeler 

Roy Hendrickson 

Dillon Myer 

Gov. M. Clifford 
Townsend 


COMBINED PRODUCTION AND 
RESOURCES BOARD 

Sir Robert Sinclair Donald Nelson 

(Lyttelton’s Deputy) Member 


James Knowlson 
(Nelson’s Deputy) 


COMBINED RAW MATERIALS BOARD 


BRITISH RAW U.S. MATERIALS 
MATERIALS DIVISION—WPB 
MISSION W. L. Batt 
Sir Clive Baillieu Three Secretaries 
Three Secretaries Nine Commodity 
Ten Commodity Experts 

Experts 





The boxcs on these two pages indicate how the chief subdivisions of the war-making organizations of the American - 
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COMMANDER OF U.S. COMMANDER OF U.S. ro 
ARMY FORCES NAVAL FORCES | . BRITISH CHIEFS OF STAFF COMMITTEE 


EUROPEAN THEATER EUROPEAN THEATER Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of Imperial General Staff 
Lt. Gen. Dwight Eisenhower. Adm. Harold Stark 


U.S. GROUND FORCES 
Maj. Gen. Mark Clark 


U.S. AIR FORCES 
Maj. Gen. Carl Spaatz 


U.S SERVICES OF SUPPLY 
Maj. Gen. John Lee 


ADMIRALTY 
Sir Dudley Pound 


COMBINED SHIPPING ADJUS FOODS BOARD 
anand . Lord Woolton 
W. A. Harriman (U.S.) — Minister of Foods 
Lord Leathers 
British Mimstry of War Transport 


‘COMBINED RAW-MATERIALS BOARD > BRITISH MINISTRY OF SUPPLY 
Capt. Oliver Lyttelton Sir Andrew Rae Duncan 
British Minister of Production Minister of Supply 
Sir Walter Layton 
(Lyttelton’s Deputy) 


W. A. Harriman 
Lend-Lease Executive (Nelson’s Deputy) 


. 


p D. Reed 
(Harriman’s Deputy) 


Newsweek 
and British Governments are tied together while the lines show the chain of command and liaison (see previous page) 
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Indictments and New Spy Hunt 
Point to Subversion Crackdown 


Sure of Conviction Evidence, 
Department of Justice Starts 
Wide. Roundup of Seditionists 


Back in March, The Washington Post 
decided that the time had come for an 
exposé of subversive forces at work in a 
United States at war. Dillard Stokes, re- 
porter assigned to the story, started a 
roundup of what he thought might be 
subversive literature. Using the aliases of 
Jefferson Breem and Quigley Adams, he 
baited suspected publishers with sympa- 
thetic letters. Back came batches of litera- 
ture. Some of this The Washington Post 
printed in its antisubversion series, which 
it ran in April. 

Last week the reporter’s campaign paid 
dividends. The Department of Justice an- 
nounced the indictment of 28 persons, 
many of them well known for their at- 
tacks on the Administration and its war 
policy, some of them mere bush leaguers. 
All were charged with circulating publi- 
cations designed to promote disloyalty 
among members of the armed forces— 
charges carrying maximum penalties of 30 
years in prison and $20,000 fines. And 
the indictments cited the material sent to 
the hypothetical Breem and Adams. 

Outstanding among the indictees were 
William Griffin, publisher of The New 
York Enquirer, a newspaper published only 
on Sundays and known for its screaming; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling, Red baiter ‘and 
anti-New Dealer who in recent divorce pro- 
ceedings was accused by her husband of al- 
coholism and drug addiction; George Syl- 
vester Viereck, a Nazi agent already 
serving a jail sentence for violation of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act; the Rev. 
Gerald B. Winrod, tub-thumping Kansas 
evangelist accused of spreading racial and 
religious hate, George Otto Brennermann. 
whose cartoons were included with the 
distributed literature, and William Dudley 
Pelley, organizer of the pro-Fascist Silver 
Shirts, and already under charges of sedi- 
tion. 

Griffin at first couldn’t be found, then 
was revealed by his wife to be in a New 
York hospital, suffering from a heart ail- 
ment. He was placed under technical ar- 
rest. The publisher devoted most of the 
front page of his issue appearing July 26 
to his own defense. “Griffin Unmasks False 
Charges!” shouted a two-line, eight-column 





headline. And a personal statement con- 
cluded: “Every charge, every implication 
and inference [Federal Prosecutor William 
Power] Maloney has made is false, made in 
a spirit of wicked malice in the effort to 
try to get me in order to please those sin- 
ister forces at work against me.” 

From the others named there likewise 
came loud protestations of innocence and 
anguished accusations of persecution. The 
public and the press, for the most part, 
took the news as a healthy sign of gov- 
ernmental vigilance. But The New York 
Daily News, long a lambaster of the war 
policy, saw signs of trouble: “We would 
suggest that the newspapers of the nation 
watch these trials closely as the Depart- 
ment of Justice pushes them along. The 
indictments and the trials may be aimed 
at setting some precedents.” 

The indictments were matched by a new 
hunt for foreign elements. The Federal 
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George Otto Brennermann 


Bureau of Investigation enlisted the aid 
of 130,000,000 Americans to track down 
three more trained Nazi saboteurs assigned 
to wreak havoc throughout the country. 
Whether the three had yet reached here 
was uncertain, but FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover knew they were at least on the 
way. He put out thousands of circulars 
bearing the pictures and records of the 
marauders and urged the public to keep an 
eye peeled for them. 

The public complied. Over the week 
end, literally hundreds of amateur sleuths 
reported to the FBI that they had seen 
one, two, or three of the enemies sought. 
Every lead was painstakingly tracked 
down, with no concrete results. But the 
Federal agents were more than willing to 
take on the work and urged the people to 
keep it up. 

The objects of the unprecedented search 
—all native-born Germans—had received 
extensive training abroad. The supposed 
leader, Walter Kappe, alias Walter Kap- 
pel, is a lieutenant assigned to the intel- 
ligence section of the German Army and 
served as an instructor in the sabotage 
school which turned out the eight men 
who were nabbed after being landed by 
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Indicted for conspiracy to break down the morale of the armed forces 
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Watch for them: Joseph Schmidt,Rheinhold Barth,and Walter Kappe are wanted by the FBI as German saboteurs 


Nazi submarines on the East Coast. Kappe 
came to the United States in 1925 and ap- 
plied for citizenship, which he never ac- 
quired. While here he was active in the 
German-American Bund both as an editor 
and organizer. 

His aides are Joseph Schmidt, alias 
Paul Schmidt, alias Jerry Swenson, who 
lived for years in the Province of Alberta, 
Canada, before feeing to Germany, via 
Mexico, after the outbreak of war in 1939, 
and Rheinhold Rudolf Barth, who came 
here in 1929 and worked for the Long Is- 
land Railroad as a draftsman. Barth, too, 
filed intention of becoming a citizen but 
forfeited his claim when he returned to 
Germany in 1938. 

Until recently, Kappe and Barth were 
still in Germany; Schmidt was at Lorient, 
the German submarine base in France. 

Meanwhile, the Washington military 
commission trying the eight saboteurs al- 
ready captured revealed July 27 that both 
sides had rested pending final arguments. 
The ultimate fate of the saboteurs—prison, 


or death at the hands of a hangman or. 


firing squad—was getting close. 
Significance 


The morale indictments constituted a 
warning from the Department of Justice 
that it was going to quit fooling. Until 
they were handed up, Biddle had been pur- 
suing an easygoing course to avoid a wave 
of hysteria which might start the witch 
hunts of the last war. But all the time 
he was waiting, confident that real sub- 
versive forces would build up the then 
doubtful evidence against themselves if 
given enough rope. When the FBI accum- 
ulated what was considered conviction 
evidence, the roundup was on. 

The indictments do not show clearly the 
receipt of subversive material by soldiers, 
quoting only Jefferson Breem and Quigley 
Adams as recipients. But prosecutors 
promise ample evidence of actual distri- 
bution among soldiers, sailors, and marines 


hog mailing lists are produced at the 
rial, 





Furthermore, the new policy is expected 
to produce indictments on even broader 
grounds. A New York grand jury, which 
convened nearly. a month ago, is expected 
to nail a number of persons for preaching 


to small, soapbox audiences the same 
doctrines the current defendants allegedly 
mailed to troops. 

As for the missing Nazi saboteurs, the 
alarm was a new twist in counterespionage 
psychology. If the wanted men have not 
already left Germany, it was hoped that 
the publicity would cause cancellation of 
their plans. And in the case of Kappe, there 
was a deeper motive. The information as to 
his official connections was something he 
was to have revealed to no one. The fact 
that he let it become known might cost 
him his life at Gestapo hands. 


Hull and Reality 


Speaking in New York May 8, Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace sketched the 
role of democracy “ig this war of libera- 
tion”: “We shall not rest until all the vic- 
tims under the Nazi and Japanese yoke are 
freed.” Before a Memorial Day gathering 
at Arlington May 30, Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles enlarged the canvas: 
“Tf this war is in fact a war for the libera- 
tion of peoples, it must assure the sover- 
eign equality of peoples throughout the 
world.” 

But it remained for the lean, drawling 
Tennessean, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, to place limitations and give surer 
touches of reality to the picture. On July 
22, he outlined American aims: “It has 
been our purpose in the past—and will re- 
main our purpose in the future—to use the 
full measure of our influence to support 
the attainment of freedom by all peoples 
who, by their acts, show themselves worthy 
of it and ready for it.” 

Much of what Hull said had been said 
before. He proposed a postwar cooling-off 
period, an international police agency, an 
international court, a free flow of goods 
from nation to nation, and adequate sup- 
plies of raw materials for all. But in the 
sections devoted to national liberties and 
personal freedoms, he broke much new 
ground. 

Between the lines, it was easy to read a 
direct warning to the Nazi vassals of col- 
laborationist Vichy: “There is no surer 
way for men and for nations to show them- 
selves unworthy of liberty than, by supine 
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submission and refusal to fight, to render 
more difficult the task of those who are 
fighting for the preservation of human 
freedom—unless it be to align themselves, 
freely and voluntarily, with the destroyers © 
of liberty.” And there was encouragement 
for guerrillas wherever they might be 
found: “Never did a plainer duty to fight 
against its foes devolve upon all peoples 
who prize liberty and all who aspire to it.” 

Too, the Secretary could easily have 
been speaking to the followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi when he urged: “We have always 
sought—and we seek today—to encourage 
all who aspire to freedom to establish their 
right to it by preparing themselves to as- 
sume its obligations.” As for Argentina, 
Chile, and the other neutrals, Hull pointed- 
ly alluded to the danger of such isolation- 
ist hopes (see Washington Tides) . 

As his parting shot, Hull brought the 
focus back to actualities: “For the im- 
mediate present, the all important issue is 
that of winning the war... A bitter armed 
attack on human freedom has arou 
mankind to new heights of courage, de- 
termination, and moral strength. It has 
evoked a spirit of work, sacrifice, and co- 
operative effort. With that strength and 
with that spirit we shall win.” 





WAACs and WARNs 


“The House could not do a more effec- 
tive thing to cheapen and embarrass the 
womanhood of this nation than to pass 
this bill today .. . Why, you would start 
a war.” 

Despite such eloquence on the part of 
Rep. Beverly M. Vincent of Kentucky, 
the House last week passed a bill, already 
bearing Senate approval, setting up a 
Women’s Auxiliary Reserve in the Navy. 
This was July 21, the day after the Army’s 
new recruits, members of the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, started training at 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa (NEwswEEK, July 
27). With the President’s signature on the 
bill, the Navy will prepare to train an 
equivalent force of from 10,000 to 12,000 
women to free men on shore for sea duty. 

The different light in which the two 
services regard their new recruits is shown 
in the setup of the corps. The WAACs 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Scectery Hull’s speech made an 
important amendment to American pol- 
icy, as it previously had been enunci- 
ated. He made it plain that the United 
Nations are not going to hand out in- 
dependence and self-government on a 
platter. Those who want it must prove 
themselves worthy by working and 
fighting for it. 

American policy had been laying em- 
phasis on a set of principles. These prin- 
ciples were restated in thumbnail form 
in the Atlantic Charter, with one or two 
modifications to suit the British, and 
were underlined and elaborated in sub- 
sequent documents and speeches, of 
which Mr. Hull’s address was the latest. 
They were the Western alternative to 
the Nazi’s new order and Japan’s “Asia 
for the Asiatics.” They were believed to 
be principles which would win the al- 
legiance of the common man every- 
where. The President asserted that the 
Atlantic Charter applied to the Eastern 
peoples—although the Chinese, in par- 
ticular, continued to ask for a separate 
Pacific manifesto of freedom underwrit- 
ten by all the United Nations. Even the 
peoples of the Axis nations, it was 
thought, would find the Atlantic Char- 
ter appealing when they realized that 
eventually they would be defeated— 
since it offers them an honorable place 
in the world, once they have repudiated 
and abandoned the philosophy of con- 
quest by force. 

Assume that the American idea of the 
framework of a just and enduring peace 
is generally appealing. Does it impel 
men to fight for it? In some cases, 
probably yes. In fact, much less would 
be enough to cause the sturdier of the 
conquered peoples to carry on their re- 
sistance. The hope of breaking the 
Nazi yoke may be all they need to 
spur them on. But there are others 
less valiant and less determined. To 
them, the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter may seem wholly admirable— 
But why risk one’s life to obtain what 
the United Nations, if victorious, will 
hand out anyway? 

Thus, ironically, the principles of a 
free world, set forth in the Atlantic 
Charter, left it expedient for nations 
and individuals to collaborate with the 
enemies of freedom or to hold aloof 
from the struggle. This sense of ex- 
pediency may have been fortified by 
the postmortems held over the colonial 





No Honey for the Drones 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


empires in the East. It was written cor- 
rectly that the Chinese and the Fili- 
pinos fought, while the Burmese and 
the Malayans did not. The lesson 
should be taken to heart by the British. 
But there is a lesson, too, for the Bur- 
mese and the Malayans. And that is 
the one which Secretary Hull put on 
the front page and underlined. Because 
they fought, and are still fighting, the 
Chinese and the Filipinos are showing 
themselves worthy of freedom. 

Mr. Hull was thinking first of India. 
American opinion, official and unofficial, 
has been sympathetic to the aspiration 
of the Indians to self-government. To 
go back no farther, it was on American 
initiative that the first Indian Agent- 
General was sent to Washington last 
November, and it was on American 
initiative that, in January, he signed the 
Declaration of United Nations. But 
when Gandhi and his followers, having 
rejected a reasonable proposal from the 


British, threaten to create a state of. 


anarchy in India, they forfeit American 
support and, in effect, become collab- 
orators with the Axis. 


But the Hull proviso was worded to 
apply to all nations and peoples who are 
not working for the destruction of the 
Axis. It was intended for Argentina, 
Chile, Eire, and the other neutrals— 
excepting those such as Switzerland and 
Portugal whose neutrality is still of 
some value to the United Nations. It 
was intended also for France and the 
conquered peoples of Europe and the 
Far East—these include the Bulgarians, 
the Hungarians, and the Danes, whose 
governments capitulated without fight- 
ing, but among whom are patriots fully 
as capable of sabotage and guerrilla 
warfare as are the Czechs, the Poles, 
and the Serbs. Mr. Hull’s speech was in- 
tended, not least, for the unconquerable 
souls in the nations which did fight, but 
temporarily lost. It said to them, in 
effect: Keep up the good work, we are 
coming, and we will not forget what you 
have done and will do. 

For a handout from the United Na- 
tions, the Hull proviso substitutes an 
opportunity to earn freedom. This 
correction is soundly realistic and, if 
the world can be made to realize 
that we mean it, should strengthen con- 
cretely the war effort of the United 
Nations. 
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serve with the Army but are not an in- 
tegral part of it; the WARNSs will be a 
branch of the Naval Reserve. Secondly, 
the WARNSs will be paid at present Navy 
rates, beginning at $50 a month; WAAC 
pay is pegged at the old rate of $21. The 
Navy will require a college degree for offi- 
cers and a high-school diploma for enlisted 
women; WAAC officers need only to have 
graduated from high school, and even that 
is not required of auxiliaries. Finally, at 
a time when speculation on the girdles to 
be issued the WAACs was front-page 
copy, the Navy remarked with dignity 
that their auxiliaries could use their own 
discretion in the matter. Instead of issuing 
uniforms, the Navy will give to each en- 
listee a sum not to exceed $200 to buy her 
own equipment. 

On the WAAC front, the week: brought 
the following developments: 


§] With the War Department clamoring 
for their services, the authorized number 
of WAACs will be raised. from 25,000 to 
75,000. A second training school may be 
opened to accommodate them. 


{ Statistics on the officer candidates com- 
piled by the school showed that nine out 
of ten of them were college graduates, 38 
per cent were ex-schoolteachers, 32 per 
cent were between the ages of 26 and 30, 
and only 1 per cent had never been em- 
ployed. 





From Spray to Jet 


For months, American air-raid precau- 
tioners had been taught to give shower 
baths to incendiary bombs. There were 
other measures, such as smothering with 
sand or prepared compounds, but training 
manuals and instructional films of the 
Office of Civilian Defense emphasized a 
mild spray of water. The idea was, as 
proved in British practice, that whereas 
a solid stream would cause an explosive 
scattering of molten metal, a spray would 
speed the bomb’s burning and there would 
be no scattering. 

That was the situation up to July 23. 
But that day James M. Landis, OCD di- 
rector, declared that the thoroughly learned 
lesson had to be unlearned, since addi- 
tional research had made it “absolutely 
necessary to change our thinking.” 

Superseding instructions were speeded 
to the spray-minded public: “a direct jet 
of water” should be turned on a bomb as 
soon as it landed, before its burster charge 
could go off and spread the fire. Reaction 
of water on burning magnesium had been 
exaggerated, and anyway the force of a jet 
tended to make scattering fragments fly 
away from the jet’s operator. In tests of 
the new technique, bombs and resulting 
fires had been controlled in 22 seconds. 

Skeptical New York firemen tried it out 
the next day. Fearful of consequences in- 
doors, they ignited a chunk of magnesium 








How to make a Four Roses Mint Julep: 
Place some mint in a bowl; cover with 


powdered sugar and a little water. 


Crush the mint or simply stir, as 
you prefer. Place mixture in bottom 


of tall glass or silver Julep cup. Fill 
glass with shaved ice. Pour in Four 
Roses tili glass is brimming. Garnish 
with mint. Let stand till the frost 
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on a suburban street. A fair but not force- 
ful jet was turned on the blaze. There was 
a brilliant flash and a severe explosion and 
a scattering not only of fragments but of 
spectators. Only the hose operator stood 
his ground. A timekeeper at a distance said 
he had the last spot of the strewn fire out 
in 77 seconds. The firemen’s previous re- 
sult with a spray: 57 seconds and no ex- 
plosion. 

The OCD in New York agreed that a 
jet caused an explosion and emphasized 
that a heavy stream is preferable, both to 
protect the operator and to control quickly 
the scattered fires. But a jet of any force 
was advocated as the speediest means of 
dousing a bomb. Although the spray 
method may obviate an explosion, the 
OCD said, it is too slow to deal with the 
several fire bombs that may fall on one 
house, since they come down in clusters. 

Patrick Walsh, New York Fire Commis- 
sioner, approved this explanation, but the 
best advice of all, he said, was to pull a 
fire alarm when a bomb landed. “We'll 


attend to it,” said the Commissioner. 





Two in O.D. 


Garrulous William Saroyan, the problem 
child of the American theater, was in a fair 
way to transfer his talents to the Ameri- 
can Army last week. The 33-year-old play- 
wright was classified “potential 1-A” by 
his San Francisco draft board—presumably 
because he had distributed the major share 
of his recent writing profits to his needy 
relatives, thereby disqualifying them as 
dependents. 

Said Saroyan: “If they want me as a 
person, a body, and they think I can do 
better service as a soldier, the responsi- 
bility is theirs. However, I'll insist on one 
thing, and that is that I be a soldier and 
no more ... I have been the best Ameri- 
can propagandist this country ever had, 
and I can’t do more than I am doing by 
writing.” He asked for temporary defer- 
ment because of plans to present a series 
of his plays, beginning Aug. 17, but was 
ordered to report to a New York board, 
upon call, for physical examination. 


{ The staff of the New York tabloid PM 
works nights, but Editor Ralph McAllister 
Ingersoll got up early the morning of 
July 24. A decision still was pending in 
the appeal by Marshall Field, PM’s back- 
er, to defer drafting Ingersoll (NEWSWEEK, 
July 20) when he went to the Army build- 
ing and volunteered to enlist as a private. 
He had kept his errand so secret that an 
Army announcement later was a surprise 
even to PM. Ingersoll had obtained per- 
mission to enlist from his local board, which 
he had accused of hoping for PM’s demise 
when he was classified in 1-A. Army doc- 
tors said the 41-year-old editor, who also 


@- volunteered as a private in the last war, 


was fit. Under regulations, he was granted 
a week to settle his affairs. 


Democratic Split 
Farley in Open War on Mead, 
FDR Choice for N. Y. Governor 


President Roosevelt had just been re- 
nominated for a third term, and James A. 
Farley was stepping down from the Demo- 
cratic national chairmanship. “For the 
present,” however, he would remain as 
New York State chairman because “I am 
for the renomination and reelection of 


Sen. James M. Mead and will do every- 











Summers in The Buffalo Evening News 


“And the Fight’s On!” 


thing in my power to reelect him. You 
can’t make that strong enough.” Mead 
replied that Farley was an “incomparable” 
chairman. He was renominated and re- 
elected. 

Still the state chairman two years after 
that love feast, Farley last week wrote 
3,200 words—all of them unkind—on the 
subject of Mead, who, he said, “owes to 
me more than any other man .. . the 
position he now holds.” Listing frequent 
declarations by the senator that he was 
not a candidate for the gubernatorial nom- 
ination, the chairman attacked Mead’s an- 
nouncement of July 22 that he was tossing 
his hat in the ring after all with President 
Roosevelt’s guiding hand on his throwing 
arm. Mead’s record, said Farley, was one 
of “inconsistency .. . vacillation .. . plain 
and unadulterated deceit.” If, as was in- 
conceivable, the senator should be elected, 
he would be a “terrible governor.” 

Mead’s announcement followed a letter 
of endorsement from Sen. Robert F. Wag- 
ner and a nineteen-signature petition. Most 
of the signers were mayors in New York 
State; they did not include F. H. La Guar- 
dia of New York City. Mead took these 
documents to the White House and after- 
ward quoted the President: “If I were a 
delegate to the convention, I would cast 
my vote for Jim Mead.” 





The senator had anticipated some of 
Farley’s criticism: the chairman “of course 
had a right heretofore to believe that I 
would not become a candidate.” But “my 
election as governor should not interfere 
in the least with Jim Farley’s high position 
in the party.” To everyone else, however, 
it appeared plain that Farley risked his 
political head in the tug of war with Roose- 
velt for control of New York as a prelude 
to 1944. 

On July 24 the state committee accepted 
Farley’s choice of Brooklyn for the con- 
vention on Aug. 19. With the line-up of 
pledged votes in the convention standing 
at 600 for Attorney General John J. Ben- 
nett Jr., Farley’s candidate, and 414 for 
Mead, the chairman was considered to be 
bidding for Brooklyn’s 193 to resist White 
House pressure to drop out of the Bennett 
ranks. 

Additional pressure was applied July 26 
by Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, who aban- 
doned his long-held hope of being suc- 
ceeded by Lt. Gov. Charles Poletti and 
finally echoed the Roosevelt endorsement 
of Mead. Poletti was likely to have a 
place on the ticket, however, since he is 
deemed a valuable asset by both the Mead 
and Bennett camps. 

In prospect for Lehman, if Mead won 
the nomination and election, was appoint- 
ment to Mead’s term in the Senate, which 
expires in 1947. There was also the possi- 
bility that President Roosevelt would call 
him to Washington as supreme arbiter of 
the national wage problem, seeking to 
reconcile the conflicting views of govern- 
ment agencies. 


q “There ain’t gonna be no run-off,” Sen. 
Wilbert Lee O’Daniel promised during his 
hillbilly campaign for renomination. But as 
returns trickled in from the Texas plains 
two days after the July 25 primary it ap- 
peared that “Pappy” would have to enter 
a run-off election for the first time in his 
career. In this his opponent would be an- 
other former governor, James V. Allred. 
When 95 per cent of the ballots had been 
counted, O’Daniel’s total was 441,885 and 
Allred’s 295,831, with Dan Moody, a third 
ex-governor, catching 168,473. A majority 
is required for the nomination, and O’Dan- 
iel had polled only about 48 per cent. 

Allred, long a friend of President Roose- 
velt, and Moody had insisted that O’Dan- 
iel’s prewar isolationist stand was the is- 
sue of the campaign, but the senator would 
have none of it. The Texas issue, “Pappy” 
said, was “Communist labor racketeers” 
vs. the American form of democracy. He 
charged that between $1,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 was spent in an effort to 
defeat him, and asked why Allred had 
quit a Federal judgeship, to which he was 
appointed by Roosevelt, to run for the 
Senate. O’Daniel refused, however, to 
“sling mud,” he said. 

Allred countered with a range-country 
question: “O’Daniel, who says he is proud 
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International 


Cruelties: 4. R. Burney, DeKalb County, Ga., 
chained his three children, neighbors said, for filching a 
few nickels. A judge gave Burney three years, the limit. 
The 24-year-old, 15-pound starveling above was tied up 
in his Millersville, W. Va., atttc—crime unknown. His pa- 


meme rents, Mr. and Mrs. John Lougary, were arrested. 





of his vote to disband the Army four 
months before Pearl Harbor, says we had 
a contract with the boys to train only for 
twelve months. Since when did Texas boys 
fight under contract?” 


{ Though they are fellow townsmen, fel- 
low Democrats and Senate colleagues, Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler and James E. Murray of 
Butte, Mont., clashed bitterly in Mur- 
ray’s campaign for renomination. Wheeler 
said Murray was “trying to ride into office 
on the coattails of war fever”; Murray 
retorted that isolationist Wheeler was try- 
ing to besmirch President Roosevelt. Mur- 
ray was renominated in the July 21 pri- 
mary, again defeating former Rep. Joseph 
P. Monaghan, runner-up in 1936. Wheeler 
was expected in some quarters to bolt to 
the side of Wellington D. Rankin, Repub- 
lican Senatorial nominee and brother of 
Rep. Jeannette Rankin. Miss Rankin, who 
voted against war in 1917 and 1941, did 
not seek renomination. 





Churchill Jr. 


From the outspoken son of their 
outspoken Prime Minister, Englishmen 
learned last week (via cable from New 
York) that they were “enthusiastic ama- 
teurs” in matters of war. But Capt. Ran- 
dolph Churchill, who arrived from Egypt 
July 21 with his back in splints, conceded 
that Englishmen were learning fast and 
were going to win the war. 


If the elders of England thought he 
should be punished for disrespect of their 
war effort, they were away behind the 
Middle East Command. Shortly before he 
suffered a spinal injury in an automobile 
accident May 28, young Churchill—then a 
major—was demoted one rank in a house 
cleaning of propaganda and intelligence 
sections of Middle East Headquarters. 
The purge was aimed at one particular 
general, but every man on the staff drew 
a share. Relieved of his propaganda work, 
in which he had incurred the dislike of 
many brass hats because of efficient ef- 
forts to improve press services, Churchill 
joined the Commandos. Now he is on the 
way home for recuperation. 

Captain Churchill’s comment on _ the 
Battles of Libya and Egypt boiled down 
to a prediction of victory “by the end of 
next year if we are lucky; by the end of 
1944 if we are unlucky.” He emphasized 
the effect of the tremendous aerial rein- 
forcements the United States had sent to 
Egypt, and he got a firsthand look at some 
of those reinforcements in the making: . 
taxied by a United States Army bomber, 
he went to Detroit to see American war 
production. He was “terribly impressed by 
the Ford Willow Run bomber plant,” and 
by American production as a whole. He 
thought, in fact, that it should impress 
everyone involved: “I don’t believe the 
British are cognizant of the tremendous 
work Americans are doing in the produc- 
tion field. I don’t see how the Americans 


can be cognizant of it either.” 

When he returned he did one thing not 
on the public program—went shopping to 
get toys for his son Winston, 21 months 
old, and gifts for his wife, the former 
Pamela Digby. His room at the Waldorf- 
Astoria was stacked with boxes. 





It’s the Spot 


New York’s dimmed-out Times Square 
retrieved some of its lost glamor for service- 
men last week with the opening of a new 
canteen at 47th Street. Soldiers and sail- 
ors gaped at the luxurious modern furnish- 
ings of the street-level reception room, 
lighted indirectly from a waffled blue and 
white glass ceiling. 

Downstairs, in the same world-of-the- 
future atmosphere, they found deep sofas, 
a radio, a piano, writing desks, and games 
of all sort. Donated by the Pepsi-Cola Co., 
which serves enlisted men with hamburg- 
ers and sandwiches at minimum prices and 
their own product free, the Servicemen’s 
Center is staffed from 9:30 a.m. to mid- 
night daily by hostesses supplied by the 
Defense Recreation Committee. 

The most popular features were the 
dressing rooms—a plumber’s paradise of 
black-marble showers, mirrors, electric ra- 
.zors. The whole establishment, servicemen 
found, contained almost every luxury ex- 
cept a little black book of blondes’ phone 
numbers. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Uncle Sam, Pressman 


Government printing in the capital was 
“Big Business” even before the war, but 
now presses in the world’s largest printing 
plant are at the groaning point. Established 
in 1860 to perform printing and binding 
services for various branches of Federal 


service, the Government Printing Office op- . 


erates under direction of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing. The committee, com- 
posed of three members of the Senate and 
three members of the House of Representa- 
tives, acts as a board of directors. Opera- 
tion of the printing office is under supervi- 


sion of the Public Printer, A. E. Giegen- 


ack. 

’ Thirty-three acres of floor space and 236 
giant presses are contained in the four 
buildings on North Capitol Street, and 
more than 8,000 employes work around 
the clock. A two-lane tunnel connects the 
buildings beneath the street, affording pas- 
sage for electric tractors, trucks, and trail- 
ers. An underground conveyor belt carries 
3,000 mail sacks every 24 hours to the City 
Post Office, two blocks away. One build- 
ing, used as a warehouse, is large enough 
to store 200 carloads of paper. A 


its “battle of words”; approximately one- 
half will go to private business. The lines of 
print which leave Government presses each 
year, according to GPO officials, would 
stretch around the world a hundred times. 


Ballroom Cornfield 


Washington’s Willard Hotel has con- 
verted its famous ballroom into an old- 
fashioned Music Hall, where raucous corn 
in the approved Gay Nineties style rolls 
official and unofficial circles under the 
tables every evening from 8:45 to 11:30. 
Here, atop the building in which Calvin 
Coolidge took official oath of office on a 
Gideon Bible (after it had been unofficial- 
ly administered by his father in Vermont) , 
“Ten Nights in a Barroom” is the current 
attraction—complete with gestures, musta- 
chios, peg-top breeches, bustles, swagger- 
ing villains, and hisses from the audience. 

The hall opened June 25 with the Wil- 
lard Players’ dramatic rendition of the old 
tear-jerker, East Lynne. It ran three weeks. 
Between acts and scene changing, villains, 
heroes, and heroines join the audience in 
singing antique medleys. 


“Frankie and 


Johnnie,” “The Bird on Nellie’s Hat,” 
“Rose With the Broken Stem,” and many 
others resurrected from the famous Luther 
C. Steward collection are favorites. Copies 
of old playbills for Willard gala revivals 
state that ladies and gentlemen do not 
need to be cautioned about cracking pea- 
nuts during performances and “others will 
please refrain from doing so.” When the 
final curtain falls, the customers hang 
around for the Community Sing. The crys- 
tal chandeliers, which have looked down on 
many official functions, now quiver and 
sway above the din of “Take Me Out to 
the Ball Game.” 

In the old days, P. T. Barnum, master 
showman, and originator of music-hall 
type of shows-with-beer, always stopped 
at the Willard. First programs for the hu- 
man-interest extravaganza carried the no- 
tation “out of deference to the memory of 
P. T. Barnum, only beer and soft drinks 
will be served throughout performances.” 
Patrons, however, raised a voice for Scotch 
and soda with such far-reaching results 
that “deference” to Barnum: has been re- 
moved from the playbills. 


Shut Up 


The hushed atmosphere which cloaks 
the scholarly Office of Scientific Research 
and Development in Carnegie Institute 
Building succumbed to pandemo- 





double spur track runs to Union 
Station. Sixteen freight cars can be 
taken into the building at one time 
for loading or unloading. 

Printed material and paper 
supplies for use in government de- 
partments and field agencies leave 
GPO at the rate of 365 tons a day. 
In a recent 24-hour period seven- 
teen 30-foot trailer loads went to 
OCD offices—five to Philadelphia, 
twelve to New York. 

Routine output of the govern- 
ment’s gargantuan establishment 
includes millions of departmental 
pamphlets, the Congressional Rec- 
ord, committee reports and hear- 
ings, the Federal Register, station- 
ery, and bound books. Penny post 
cards for the post office are printed 
at the rate of 2,000,000 a day; 384,- 
000 money orders are turned out 
every eight hours. 

The heavy load of war printing 
has made it necessary for GPO to 
“farm out” to commercial firms 
thousands of orders for millions of 
forms and field manuals for the 
Army and Navy, War Stamp al- 
bums, war posters, sugar- and 
gas-rationing books, maps, and 
life-insurance certificates. Paper 
shipped to outside contractors from 
June 6, 1941, to June 30, 1942, 
totaled 21,647,415 pounds for these 
purposes. The government expects 
to spend $40,000,000 this year in 





Acme 
Public- ized Service: Mrs. Evalyn Walsh 
McLean, whose name is practically a fixture in 
Washington society columns, last week made the 
news columns by providing seats, drinking water, 
and a houseman for the comfort of bus riders 
waiting in front of her mansion. 


niac din on a recent hot night. 
While making his rounds and peer- 
ing behind temporary monk’s cloth 
partitions for trespassers, one of 
the guards, who looks suspiciously 
at scientists and visitors alike, 
stepped into a large closet. The 
door slammed—locked from the 
outside. Apparently seized with an 
acute attack of claustrophobia, the 
guard became _panic-stricken, 
whipped out his gun, and shot fu- 
tilely through the locked and stur- 
dy oak paneling. The shot brought 
other guards who broke down the 
door just in time to catch the pris- 
oner, who fainted into their arms. 


7 to 1? 


According to popular legend 
women outnumber men 7 to 1 in 
wartime Washington, but the leg- 
end was limping last week. Hillard 
Edell of the Government Printing 
Office, dismayed by the plight of 
workers on duty from 4 p.m. to mid- 
night, organized an Early Birds 
Club, to care for those who have 
no nocturnal pastimes. Current 
enrollment in the organization: 25 
men and six women. 

Possible recreations, as suggested 
by some affected night workers, in- 
cluded cycling, — picnicking, 
swimming, tennis and other sports 
tournaments, and pre-tea dancing. 
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HEN YOU came home in 1919, all paid off 

and with most of K Company’s money in 
your pocket after the last crap game, you 
couldn’t buy nylon stockings, a sanforized shirt, 
or a zipper. You couldn’t listen to the radio or go 
to the talkies. You couldn’t find cellophane, 
frozen foods, or an electric razor. ¢ All these, and 
other every-day things, belonged to The World 
Around the Corner. Many came direct from war- 
time stimulation. ¢ Today, we approach another 


world, around another corner. « When we get — 


there we'll find that American industry, while 
turning out an amazing amount of war material, 
will be ready for the days of peace, since both 
government and business know the adjustment 
period must be as short as possible. e So, while 
current production goes on apace, this minute 
in research and experimental Jaboratories, ideas 
are being born. e Many of these are brought to 
Good Housekeeping, for discussion with Good 
Housekeeping’s staff of chemists, engineers, 
home economists and technologists. e This is 
nothing new in the life of Good Housekeeping. 


Good Housekeeping’s ability to help you main- 
tain present product usefulness, or plan future 
roduction is described in a new 
ook, sent you free on request. 
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It is standard practice with many great co 
panies who depend on Good Housekeeping’s 
years experience with American homemakers for 
consumer opinion and reaction. Good House- 
keeping has been the homemakers’ close friend, 
their confidante. It is to us they tell their troubles 
and look for advice. e Good Housekeeping, in ST. 
close communion with 8,100,000 women readers 

who trust its reliable information, with its 
elaborate investigating facilities and with its 
impartial judgment of service and utility, is in a 
unique position to aid manufacturer and con- 
sumer. e Good Housekeeping suggests you All 
discuss your current and future product prob- 

lems with its staff of men and women trained in 
bio-chemistry, home economics, electrical and 
mechanical engineering, textile and cosmetic 
research. They have an unbounded enthusiasm 

for new possibilities, tempered by years of RA 
familiarity with consumers’ opinions of present 
usefulness, and future development. e This fund 

of experience is at your service...in full confidence. 

Your correspondence is invited. 
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Product Use and Development Division 
George W. Alder, Director 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Norway’s Withdrawal Disrupts 
Once Social Northern Entente 


Exiled Government Declares 
Country Is an Atlantic Power; 
Sweden Sits on Anxious Seat 


Twice a year, in the “quiet corner” of 
Europe, four scholarly, solemn-looking gen- 
tlemen used to get together. A pleasant 
ritual always surrounded their placid do- 
ings and dealings. Newcomers were as in- 
frequent as changes of opinion in this club 
of Scandinavian Foreign Ministers. Meet- 
ing by turns in each of their capitals, the 
quadrumvirate would fall on a pile of 
luscious “smérrebrod” (in Copenhagen and 
Oslo) or nibble from the hundred deli- 
cacies of a heavy-laden “smérgasbord” (in 
Stockholm and Helsinki). Between meals, 
amid skoaling and smoking, they would 
talk “Nordic cooperation.” 

As in the days of lovely Queen Mar- 
garet’s Kalmar Union (founded in 1397), 
the Scandinavian entente of prewar times 





Symbols of vanishing unity: President Kallio of Finland, King Haakon of 


didn’t achieve much real unity. It fell short 
of an alliance, shorter of a confederacy. 
Instead, its edifice was a palace of plati- 
tudes. One day a military-minded com- 
mentator would compare Scandinavia with 
a citadel of which Sweden and Norway 
were supposed to be the main works, Den- 
mark and Finland its outlying bastions. 


The next, a peaceable statesman would see 


in the four countries “a quartet playing 
in perfect unison without a conductor.” In 
this swapping of similes Sweden and Nor- 
way always were viewed as Siamese twins 
which could only live or die together. 
Just once a halfhearted attempt was 
made to bring the northern states together 
in a defensive alliance. That was in the 
spring of 1987 when Germany’s plans for 
world conquest began to take shape. Swe- 
den’s genial, cone-headed Premier Per 
Albin Hansson and his anti-Nazi Foreign 
Minister Rickard Sandler were the chief 
promoters of a scheme to turn the palaver- 
ing club into 4 real bulwark of armed neu- 


Acme 


Norway, King Gustav of Sweden, and King Christian of Denmark 


trality. The plan fell flat when the Danish 
Prime Minister Thorvald Stauning, in his 
historic Lund address of March 8, 1937, 
dismissed the idea of a Nordic Defensive . 
Alliance as a “phantom,” adding that Den- 
mark had no intention of acting as a 
“watchdog for the north.” 

Then came war and the German in- 
vasion. The Nazis made short shrift of 
the Scandinavian citadel-in-the-air. They 
seized Denmark between breakfast and 
lunch and promptly turned that country 
into a beaten hound of Germany instead 
of a watchdog. Then they neatly sep- 
arated the Siamese twins, snatching Nor- 
way while Sweden looked on over its 
shoulder. A year later, Finland joined the 
Nazis in arms. 

Last week the Norwegian Government- 
in-Exile formally concluded this sad 
saga. In a statement published in the 
Norsk Tidend (London) the government 
announced that Norway had definitely 
abandoned the prewar project of a Nordic 
Union, basing instead her hope of future 
security on close cooperation with the Al- 
lies. The statement characterized Norway 
as “an Atlantic power fighting the same 
battle as the Atlantic powers of Great 
Britain and the United States.” It also 
emphasized Norway’s importance as a 
“link or bridge” between the Atlantic 
powers and the Soviet Union. 


Significance 


Norway’s good-by to the Scandinavian 
group must be viewed against the back- 
ground of the second-front parleys now 
taking place it London. With Denmark 
and Finland squarely in the German camp 
and with Sweden bending backward to 
placate the Nazis, Norwegian forces may 
soon be pitted against one or the other of 
the former sister nations. The Norwegian 
Government-in-Exile already has broken 
off diplomatic relations with Finland and 
probably would declare war on that coun- 
try if the United States should do so. An 
Allied reconquest of North Norway, which 
borders on Finland, almost certainly wouid 
lead to actual hostilities between Finnish 
and Norwegian forces. 

In Stockholm, the Norwegian declara- 
tion was received with irritated surprise. 
The Swedes, who do not doubt an eventual 
Allied victory but are loath to contribute 
to it, would like to see a new Scandinavian 
group emerge after the war in which they, 
by dint of superior numbers and resources, 
would play a leading role. 

But Sweden, fretting over the Nor- 
wegian declaration, was no less perturbed 
by Finland’s growing subservience to the 
Nazis. Last week this fear generated a 
diplomatic flurry. The government-inspired 
Dagens Nyheter of Stockholm printed a 
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Young China, Chin Ue: The bombs the Japs 
rain on Chungking are no excuse for playing hooky. Pri- 
mary-school ‘teachers. maintain near-normal study and 
play for goys and girls of the bombed-out homes. How well 
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they stabilized the children, emotionally and physically, i 
shown in these photos of classroom absorption, patriotic 
fervor, and carefree play. Each primary school in the wa 
time capital has sia classes of 50 pupils each. 


Guillmette Photo 





cagey * Mitgrial suggesting that Finland 
seek a guar. tee, from the United States 
as a cushion‘ against possible Russian re- 
taliation after ‘thé war. The Finnish press 
and radio with ‘stkaw-clitching despera- 
tion turned the. edie) into a peaee feeler, 
asking for more pr efist jnformation on Al- 
lied postwar plans but refusis/g at the same 
time to give even a hint éf a promise to 
renounce its role of Germany fs vassal. The 
maneuver, revealing Scandinavia’ ‘jittery 
disunity, was doomed from the t; th 
likelihood of Finland’s extricati itself 
from the Nazi embrace remained ex- 
tremely remote. 


o~o~ 





Storm in India 


Mohandas K. Gandhi made it clear 
that he was not at home to possible guests 
from Tokyo. In an open letter published 
last week in his newspaper, Harijan, the 
ling leader advised “every Japanese” 

“make no mistake about the fact that 
. will be sadly disillusioned if you be- 
lieve you will receive a willing welcome 
from India.” Sharply denouncing Japan’s 
attack on China, he referred to the “merci- 


“‘ 


less devastation of that ancient land,” 
which aggression, coupled with the alli- 
ance with Germany and Italy, he consid- 
ered “an unwarranted excess of your am- 
bition to take equal rank with the great 
powers.” 

Gandhi also reminded the Japanese that 
they had been “gravely misinformed that 
we have chosen this particular moment to 
embarrass the Allies when your attack is 
imminent. If we had wanted to turn Brit- 
ish difficulty into our opportunity, we 
should have done it as soon as the war 
broke out.” The Indians, he went on, “need 
no aid from foreign powers” in their revolt 
at British rule. 

While the Mahatma was ticking off 
Japan, a storm of criticism against his 
demand for immediate independence of 
India raged about his gnarled walnut 
head. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, dapper presi- 
dent of the Moslem League, ordered his 
followers to avoid participation in the pro- 
posed rebellion. Labor chief of the Demo- 
cratic People’s party, M. N. Roy, de- 
clared that his 400,000 worker-members 
would not respond to Gandhi’s proposed 
call for a hartal, or national strike of small 
business. 






























Two leading Indian liberals, Pandi 
Kunzru and Sir Maharaj Singh, an 
nounced that Congress’s threat of mas 
obstruction would embarrass all the Allied 
nations, among whom the Indian troops 
have run up a brilliant record. In Bombay: 
B. R. Ambedkar, leader of the Depressed 
Classes, called on them to “resist any at 
tempt to launch a civil disobedience move 
ment which would create anarchy and 
chaos.” 

Congress party leaders, already discon 
certed by British and American sentimen 
against the Council, got another jolt wher 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s speech 
of July 23 (see page 27) came over the air 
Hull’s promise that the United States will 
“use full measure of our influence to sup 
port attainment of freedom by all peoples 
who, by their acts, show themselves worth 
of it and ready for it,” was liberally inter 
preted as an admonition to India. 

It was left to Sir Stafford Cripps to sta 
in blunt terms Great Britain’s stand on 
Indian crisis. Broadcasting to the United 
States four days later, the Lord Privy Seal 
whose mission to India failed last spring 
flatly condemned “visionary” Gandhi’ 
threat of mass civil disobedience as “cal 
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Clarions of revolt: The French underground press brings news and exhorts Frenchmen to hold out against the Nazis 


culated to endanger both your war effort 
and our own and to bring the greatest aid 
and comfort to our common enemy.” Said 
Cripps: “It will be our duty to insist upon 
keeping India as a safe and orderly base 
for our joint operations against the Japa- 
nese.” 





Pimpernel Papers 
Sub-Rosa Sheets Defying Nazis 
Are Published All Over France 


For four days Paul Simon, like most of 
his*fellow citizens, was numbed by the Ger- 
mans’ blitz seizure of Paris. On the fifth, 
the small, tubby World War veteran came 
out of his coma. With the aid of a few 
friends, including one woman, he impro- 
vised a clandestine printing shop in his 
dining room. The first products, made be- 
hind blacked-out windows, were stickers. 
Pasted by the thousands on walls, doos: 
even on German Army trucks, they carried 
slogans of hope to the conquered and of 
challenge to the invaders. 

Next came an anti-collaboration news- 
paper, called Valmy, after the village of 
revolutionary fame where the “sans-cu- 
lottes” defeated the Prussians on Sept. 20, 
1792. All through January 1941, Simon’s 
editor-printers worked on the first issue. 
Its original circulation of 50 copies, run 
off on a child’s toy press with rubber type, 
soon ran up to 300. 

From these originals, voluntary helpers 
in business offices made thousands of 
copies, circulating them under the very 
noses of the Gestapo. And on July 14 last 
year, a special Bastille Day edition of 
Valmy, in red, blue, and white, came out 
at a real printer’s. 

A high reward was promised for infor- 
mation about Valmy. The October issue, 


almost complete, had to be burned for its 
perpetrators to avoid detection. Then, a 
few days before Christmas, Simon learned 
that the Gestapo men were hot after him. 
They had just caught and shot a colleague, 
the editor of Pantagruel, an underground 
weekly with the proud motto: “Ni vendu, 
ni & vendre” (neither sold out, nor for 
sale). Simon fled the country, turning u 

in London last Jan. 22. 

But where Valmy and Pantagruel were 
forced to leave off, others took up. Cur- 
rently, both occupied and _ unoccupied 
France are cross-hatched with a variegated 
output of underground sheets called “Pim- 
pernel papers.” At least twenty of them 
appear regularly in both sections of the 
country and their total circulation is be- 
lieved almost as large as that of the official 
press. The average size is four pages of 
about 12 by 10 inches. 

The most famous and widespread is Lib- 
ération, a Socialist paper with a 40,000 
circulation first published in March 1941. 
The Rightist bimonthly Combat follows 
with 35,000 copies. Les Petites Ailes (Little 
Wings) and the smaller Vérités (Truths) 
combine a Christian appeal with a strong 
stand for resistance. Other well-known 
“Pimpernels” are Le Coq Enchainé (The 
Chained Rooster), Le Franc-Tireur, Lib- 
erté, and Pensée Libre. The Communists 
have L’Humanité and La Voix de Paris. 
The latest comer is Le Pére Duchesne, 
named for a famous roughneck paper of 
the Revolution. 

The precious space of these little sheets 
is devoted to grapevine news, reprints of 
BBC broadcasts, and hard-hitting com- 
ments. Sometimes secret orders to the 
press from* Vichy’s censorship bureau are 
exposed in full; or some bit of confidential 
information from Berlin to Vichy, or vice 
versa, is bared. Lately, several under- 
ground papers have emphasized the ties 
with America. Franc-Tireur, for example, 


in an editorial headed: “Long live the 
United States” thanked President Roose- 
velt for his de facto recognition of de 
Gaulle by naming a consul to Brazzaville. 

Last week, London revealed that the 
British, too, were doing their bit to help 
the underground press bring the truth to 
the people. Along with high-explosive and 
incendiary bombs, the RAF is now drop- 
ping millions of miniature newspapers over 
the occupied countries and Germany. The 
midget journals, each packing some 10,000 
words of news into a four-page sheet, about 
8 by 5 inches—which when rolled would 
pass as a cigarette—are released in “bricks” 
of 500 through chutes in the bomber 
floors. 





Diagnosis 

Clinical observation on France by Gen. 
Francisco Aguilar, Mexican Minister to 
Vichy for the last eighteen months, who 
arrived in New York last week: 

“The French have developed a peculiar 
complex. They don’t want the war to be 
won by anyone because they would lose 
face if Germany lost.” 





Grousers in Uniform 


On Scotland’s heathery moors—once the 
happy hunting ground for such big guns 
as J. P. Morgan, the King of England and 
the Duke of Sutherland—humble Tom- 
mies, tars, and RAF men last week lined 
the butts for a crack at the lordly, red- 
feathered grouse. 

In the prewar heyday, this was the 
world’s costliest pastime, running into 
$10,000,000 a year for the seventeen-week 
season starting on the “Glorious Twelfth” 
of August. Some 700 or 800 moors were 
rented for as much as $40,000 per season 
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THE PENNY POT TAVERN 
was built in 1701, and here a little 
more than a century later, Old 
Overholt was proudly served 
just as it was in other historic 
Pennsylvania inns. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 
A. Overholt & Company, Inc., N, Y: 
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Typical of the Broad Range of Flame from an elec- 
VINYLITE Plastics’ Properties ‘16 #¢ or any other 

; source... flammable 
covering on an important electric cable...almost anyone 
can write the end to that story... 

No wonder utility companies, industrial plants, and 
shipbuilders have so heartily acclaimed the research that 
brought forth Viny tre plastic cable insulation! For this 
material gives no encouragement to fire. In direct contact 
with flame, it will melt. But the flame will not take hold 


and run quickly down the cable’s length, destroying its - 


insulation, as it will with other cable wrappings. 

In addition, VinvurrTE plastic cable insulation resists 
acids, alkalies, oils, and moisture—even maintaining its 
electrical properties despite long immersion in water. 

This insulation material with its unique combination 
of desirable properties may help to improve your products 
and increase their efficiency for uses where they must 
resist flame, chemicals, and moisture. 

In common with other types of VinyLiTE Plastics, the 
wartime demand for this superior cable insulation has 
increasingly limited its use for commercial purposes. 
However, if you are engaged in war production and are 


no encouragement to frre! 


searching for a material with the unique combination 
of properties offered by VinyYLITE plastic cable insulation, 
we suggest that you enlist the full co-operation of our 
technical staff. Viny.iTE plastics research may provide 
the answer to your problem. 
Plastics Division 

CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS ‘CORPORATION 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

UCC 

30 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





*The word “Vinglite” ts a regustered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemscals Corporation. 
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Here and There With Newsweek’s Foreign Correspondents 


French Nortu Arrica: A German 
with a long scar on his left cheek sees 
that the French colonies send plenty of 
food to the Axis. Sometimes in civil- 
ian clothes, sometimes in a glittering 
Wehrmacht uniform, the man with the 
scar, Captain Rehorn, a member of 
the German Armistice Commission for 
French North Africa, spends his time 
shuttling between Algiers and Casablanca 
keeping a sharp eye on the process of 
siphoning food to the Nazis. French 
North Africa is a rich land. Fruits now 
being collected for the Germans include 
big, luscious freestone peaches, fat musca- 
tel grapes, dates, figs, cherries, Japanese 
pears, plums, melons, olives, and nuts. 
In the region around Algiers there are 
three potato crops a year. Alfalfa grows 
wild over thousands of square kilometers. 
Already the French produce eight times 
as much wheat as the ancient Roman 
Empire raised in all Africa. Thousands 


of tons of wheat now pass through Oran 
to France—bread for the German Army. 
One understands the solicitude of the 
Germans for this protectorate. 


Buenos Atres: The American Fourth 
of July celebration in the capital was 
marked by an absence of President 
Ramon S. Castillo. Not wishing to be 
dragged into any American program, he 
made a visit of state to Cordoba Prov- 
ince, timing his departure for July 3... 
Although Castillo is surrounded by sym- 
pathetic Cabinet members, only one of 
the eight enjoys his intimate confidence. 
He is the pro-Nazi Minister of Justice and 
Public Education, Guillero Rothe, of Ger- 
man stock. He shares his confidence with 
Carlos Ibargueren, chairman of the Na- 
tional Cultural Committee, and a Rosista, 
follower of the nineteenth-century dic- 
tator Juan Manuel de Rosas. Ibargueren, 
a descendant of Rosas, feels his ancestor 


had the right idea about government; his 
counsel reportedly has a strong influence 
on Castillo. Rothe, who frequently pinch- 
hits for Foreign Minister Ruiz Guifiazt, 
is aiming at the Presidency and enjoys 
the current blessing of Castillo. 


Anxara: Frank Kaufman, representa- 
tive of the Lend-Lease Administration in 
Turkey returned to Ankara from Basra 
recently with 6144 tons of baggage. Oc- 
cupying a whole baggage car, it caused 
several near-riots among Iraqian and 
Turkish railway officials. Ninety-nine per 
cent of the baggage was for the American 
Embassy and Mr. and Mrs. Steinhardt. 
Besides office equipment, it included, 
dishes, glasses, silverware, linens, ciga- 
rettes, liquor, and canned goods, so that 
by suitable entertaining the embassy 
could carry on its job of upholding Amer- 
ican prestige among Turks and foreigners 
alike. 





per moor. Staffs of gillies (attendants) 
were hired as gun loaders and as beaters 
to stir up the birds. Up to $1,400 was paid 
for a pair of guns. 

The sport went out with the war. Many 
grouse moors became prohibited military 
areas; others were given over to cattle 
and sheep. Last year army and navy air- 
force bases organized shooting parties to 
lessen the rapidly mounting grouse popu- 
lation and to increase food supplies. The 
Macintosh of Macintosh, the Duke of 
Sutherland’s nephew, and a naval officer 
at the British Admiralty, arranged shoots 
for the men of the fleet. Thanks to the 
grouse and the fighting forces that downed 
them, fortunate officers, men, and Scot- 
tish farmers lived on rich fare hitherto 
reserved for the wealthy. Butcher shops 
in the vicinity of the preserve could not 
dispose of their regular allowances of mut- 
ton and beef. 

This year because the grouse is more 
plentiful than ever, there will be still more 
shooting of the birds by men in the serv- 
ice. Sporting ammunition is difficult to 
obtain, but sporting guns, commandeered 
by the War Office when the Home Guard 
was first instituted, and since returned to 
their owners, are generally available 
around the Scottish moors. Officers wel- 
come the sport as a chance to learn rou- 
tines that will be useful for the second 
front. Lord Lovat, the 31-year-old Com- 
mando leader, reputed one of the world’s 
best shots, is said to have developed his 
technique on his own vast preserve. 

The only grouse against the new war- 
time grouse season is Scotland’s ancient 
blue law prohibiting game shooting on the 
Sabbath. Authorities are putting the 
screws on the strict Scots to get them to 
relent in favor of “guns” in uniform. 


Three Brothers 


In 1783, Salomon Oppenheim, a Jew, 
founded a bank in Cologne, then a poor 
city of some 40,000 inhabitants. Business 
was good and grew steadily better. In 1867 
his grandson bought a baronetcy from the 
emperor of Austria and the family became 
a pillar of the pleasure-loving Rhenish 
society. 

On Jan. 21, 1890, Baron Simon Al- 
fred von Oppenheim, wealthy senior 
banker, estate owner, and_ race-horse 


breeder married Florence Mathews Hutch- 
ins of New York. From this union sprang 


four sons, Eberhard, Harold, Waldemar, 





International 
Elizabeth Pitz: Spy suspect 


and Friedrich. Three of them became 
front-page figures in the world’s news. 

Hitler’s rise did not trouble the brothers 
Oppenheim. They were on the right side of 
the Nuremberg laws, since their ancestors 
had embraced the Catholic faith just 
ahead of the fateful date, Jan. 1, 1800. 
But for safety’s sake, the clan contributed 
generously to the party war chest. 

First to hit American front pages was 
the youngest of the four brothers, Baron 
Friedrich Karl. On the early morning of 
Dec. 16, 1989, his sweetheart, the blonde, 
21-year-old Hungarian actress Lola Laszlo 
jumped to her death out of the baron’s 
apartment window at the Gladstone Hotel 
in New York. 

Last April 7, the eldest brother, Eber- 
hard Eduard Heinrich von Oppenheim, 
51 years old and dumpy, turned up on a 
mystery mission in Stockholm. A friend of 
Germany’s arch-schemer Franz von Papen, 
Oppenheim let it be known that he 
was an official dove of peace who had 
Adolf Hitler’s “final” terms in his pocket. 
The British Legation frowned on _ his 
flutterings. 

In Mexico City, last week, police seized 
the suave, 49-year-old -Harold Emil Robert 
von Oppenheim for questioning. A former 
German Army lieutenant (like his broth- 
ers Eberhard and Waldemar), and now, 
under the name Harry Hartwell, a pro- 
fessional night-club singer, the baron had 
come to the United States in September, 
1989, in the company of an alluring bru- 
nette, Elizabeth Rudd Pitz. The pair short- 
ly moved on to Mexico where the 31-year- 
old German woman, once a beauty-contest 
winner in France, married a wealthy Mexi- 
can, Eugenio Almazan. She too was héld 
on suspicion of espionage, after a four-day 
hunt by secret police. 
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web of abr proction 


Two years ago, England’s flying men saved their 
country from invasion. The R. A. F. was able to 
maintain superiority in the air because factories 
on the ground continued their all-out production 
. . . beneath a protective web of barrage balloons, 
which kept enemy bombers too high for destruc- 
tive accuracy. 


Our government then took steps to provide similar 


protection to our industries and our military objec- _ 


tives ... assigning the task of building barrage 
balloons to The General Tire & Rubber Company. 


Starting from “scratch”. . . in a totally new endeavor 
. .. General’s balloon plant is now working twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days a week. 


General’s men, who have spent their lives in rubber, 
are deep in research, experiment and production 
also on numerous other war materials. 


America has just so much rubber with which to win 
the war. Half of that rubber is now in use on civilian 
cars and trucks. It is up to you—and all of us— 
to make our irreplaceable tires last through to 
Victory. Our armed forces must get the rubber they 


need. Our War Production Program must continue 
all-out. Tire abuse and neglect or excessive speed 
on the home-front cannot be permitted to waste a 
single mile of our precious rubber. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. © Akron, Ohio 
COPYRIGHT 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 





The Signa of 
Tire inspection, 
Repairs and 
Recapping by 
Experts Who 
Kaow How 
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Reinforcing the Fins. Double reinforce- 
ments are being put on the right fin 
of a completed General balloon. 
Every seam must be gas and air tight. 


* 
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Birthplace for Air-Whales. Gigantic barrage balloons which look like 
whales-of-the-air, are made by General Tire in this huge room. At 
rear, balloon is being folded into shipping container; center, inflated 
balloon has passed final inspection; right, balloon is being deflated; 
foreground, assembled balloon awaits final fitting and inflation. 


* 


Fin Shaping Cords. Inside fin, workers 
check the ropes which give fin its 
shape and hold it together. Non- 
rigid, General balloons rely on 
these ropes as their “backbones.” 
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Rubber Program Progressing; 
Farm Bloc Fights for a Share 


Bill Passed by the House 
for Separate Control of Plan 
to Utilize Grain Alcohol 


The news from the chaotic rubber front 
last week, as for weeks past, added up to a 
mixture of certainty and hopes: 


Tue: Certainty: Not realized by the 
general public is the fact that a vast rub- 
ber program is already under way. As re- 
ported in Newsweek for July 27, the 
Rubber Reserve Corp. has signed up the 
last of 41 plants that in the next seventeen 
months are to reach an annual rate of 870,- 
000 tons of synthetic rubber. Of this, the 
petroleum butadiene process will furnish 
500,000 tons, the major portion, because it 
was best known when the emergency came 
and was already in production. The rival 
grain alcohol butadiene process will furnish 
200,000 tons. Of the remaining 170,000 
tons, 130,000 will be butyl, a lower grade 
but more easily made synthetic developed 
by the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
and 40,000 will be du Pont’s Neoprene. 

All these, added to the estimated 600,- 
000-ton natural-rubber stockpile, should 
supply minimum United States and Allied 
Military requirements through 1943 but 
here enter if’s—if enough critical construc- 
tion material can be spared, at the expense 
of other things badly needed, to get the 
plants completed; if no bugs develop in a 
program so vastly expanded; and if the cal- 
culations don’t go askew, as has happened 
in other phases of the war effort. 


Tue Hopes: These are based on the 
various processes offered to keep civilian 
automobiles rolling as well as helping the 
military effort. All of them would work in 
some degree; the catch is that they all are 
surrounded by the same if’s as the estab- 
lished program, plus the added handicap 
that it is established and they are not. 

For the civilians steadily chewing away 
rubber that is now as precious as gold, the 
whole thing added up to a warning: pre- 
serve your tires. You might get more be- 
fore the war ends, but don’t count on it. 


Processes 


From Capitol to White House to factory 
to farm, there was skirmishing over rub- 
ber, to wit: 

4] The House passed and sent to President 
Roosevelt a farm-bloc bill taking control 


of synthetic rubber made from agricul- 
tural alcohol—that is, from farm and for- 
est products—away from the WPB and 
vesting it in a new independent agency. 
The bill would also require the WPB to 
build plants for “farm” rubber ahead of 
“oil” rubber. Indications were that Mr. 
Roosevelt would veto it. But even if he 
did, though the measure slid through by a 
104 to 18 vote out of a total membership 
of 435, it was apparent that Congress 
wants farm rubber to have a thorough 
trial. Unquestionably it will get one. 


| There were reports that President Roose- 
velt would order an independent survey to 
find out where the country stood on rub- 
ber. Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone was 
reportedly approached on such an investi- 
gation, but said he would not make it. 
Nevertheless, such a top survey was still 
indicated, with perhaps an eect] 
technician in charge. 


4 In Detroit, the Ford Motor Co. re- 
quested government approval of a plan to 
start retreading tires of its own war work- 
ers with the rubber-like synthetic known 


as Thiokol. This Dow Chemical Co. prod- 
uct, great improved since it was discov- 
ered in 1924, could presumably be used 
for tires of workers in other plants as well. 
But chlorine is required for its manu- 
facture, and chlorine is a war-necessary 
material now greatly in demand for other 
uses. 


q Figures for the July scrap collection re- 
vealed that only 536,000 tons had been 
scraped up. But the trade estimated that 
a continuing collection campaign could 
yield an additional 747,000 tons of scrap 
by the end of next year. That, mixed with 
crude and synthetic, could stretch the 
rubber stockpile a little further. 


4 Standard of New Jersey announced that 
the yearly capacity of the butyl rubber 
plants it is building had been jumped from 
60,000 to 132,000 tons. Butyl is easily and 
cheaply made from isobutylene gas, a com- 
mon by-product of oil refineries, as con- 
trasted with butadiene, which must be 
especially manufactured from petroleum or 
alcohol. It is admittedly inferior to the 
Buna-S derived from butadiene and sty- 
rene, and the military services will lave 
none of it except for special uses. But it 
makes good enough tires when a car is 
driven slowly and carefully. 


q In the news, too, were echoes of proc- 
esses previously aired and fought over. 
For one, Eugéne J. Houdry, president of 





International 


The rubber men had a plan to keep civilians rolling: Left to right, Litchfield 
of Goodyear; O’Neil of General Tire; Firestone Jr. of Firestone; Newman of 
Goodrich; Smith of U.S. Rubber; J. P. Seiberling of Seiberling 











Take your time, Jake! 


Jake is not dead. 
. Jake is thinking. 
- Jake is thinking about his next move. 
: Jake knows there are a lot of possible moves 
( (mostly bad) in a game of chess. But Jake does 
eo not know how many. Shall we tell him? Hey, 


Jake! Get a pencil. Write down “1.” Then 
write five hundred zeros after it. That’s how 
at many possible moves in a game of chess! 


We know from experience that, ordinarily, a 
lot of people would write to us and say, “Out 
with it! How did you arrive at that figure?” 
So we will answer them right now: 

























Dear Reader. We didn’t arrive at it. We got 
it out of a book. We don’t know how the 
mathematician who wrote the book arrived 
at it. But he is an expert mathematician, and 
we trust him. We are experts, too, but on a 
different kind of figure work. Our kind is the 
figure work connected with business and in- 
dustry (especially costs and payrolls). We 
make adding-calculating machines to handle 
such figure work,.and provide an accurate 
guide to the best management-moves. 


These machines are vital weapons in man- 
agement’s battle for increased production. 
They are fast, to save time. They are eco- 
nomical, to save money. They are called 
Comptometers. Yours very truly, 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1731 North Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois. 








VAILABLE for work at any hour of 
the day or night — Standard Con- 
veyors can be your ally in fighting your 
own “battle of production.” Properly 
planned and installed in your plant, 
they can help to make man-hours and 
—— more productive—to organ- 
and synchronize the flow of produc- 
don for maximum volume every hour 
of the working day. 


“Standard” Booklet Shows Conveyor 
Applications and Advantages 

Send for Bulletin NW-8 ‘‘Conveyors by Stand- 

ard’’ — describes all types of Standard Con- 

Ngee for handling  enge "Darts, units, 

materials except bulk — contains variety 

of installation pictures sepresenting practically 

all industries — suggests type of both gravity 

and power conveyor best suited to particular 
commodities. Write for your copy. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 





POWER AND 
GRAVITY 
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CONVEYORS 
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Sky Troopship 


The War Department last week released 
the first pictures of the new Curtiss-Wright 
Commando military transport planes now 
being delivered to the Army Air Forces. 
These giant “troopships of the sky” weigh 
25 tons, about three times as much as the 
Douglas DC-3 widely used by commercial 
airliners. Their two engines are said to be 
more powerful than those used by aniy air- 
liner. 

Curtiss claims that the all-metal Com- 
mando is the “world’s largest twin-engined 
airliner type.” Though all details of the 
plane’s capacity and performance are mili- 
tary secrets, the company proudly boasts 
that each will soon speed a large number 
of troops, one or more reconnaissance cars 
or jeeps, and field artillery to critical points 
of the United Nations’ widely scattered 
battle zones. 


NEWSWEEK 











the Houdry Process Corp., was still seek- 
ing approval of his plan for making buta- 
diene from butane, a natural gas from oil 


_ wells. Many of the principal oil companies 


are today making more than a billion gal- 
lons of high-quality gasoline a year under 
the Houdry catalytic process. By adapting 
this process to butadiene production, its 
inventor claimed that fifteen new Houdry 
plants could produce enough for a million 
tons of synthetic rubber. Houdry also de- 
clared that the plants could be built with 
one-third to one-half the steel required to 
construct facilities for any other petroleum 
process. There were indications this week 
that Houdry may get in on any future ex- 
pansion of the present program. Mean- 
while, the Phillips Petroleum Co., which 
had previously set up plants to manufac- 
ture a synthetic rubber under its own 
process, was reportedly interested in enlarg- 
ing its synthetic production with a new 
plant using the Houdry process. 

In Washington, the Rubber Manufac- 


turers Association explained further the 
plan by which it would like to keep some 
23,000,000 cars rolling, mostly with recaps 
from reclaimed scrap rubber. The qualifi- 
cation is that all automobile driving would 
have to be reduced to a maximum of 40 
miles an hour and car mileage to a national 
average of 40 per cent below the 1941 
level. Since commercial cars and trucks 
may not be able to cut their mileage to 
this extent, obviously private owners 
would have to cut more in order to main- 
tain the average. Furthermore, the 3,332 
tons of live rubber plus 97,420 tons of 
scrap the rubber men would use in their 
scheme would have to be taken out of the 
existing stocks on which the Army de- 
pends. A_ total of 30,291,000 recaps, 
13,233,000 new tires of reclaim or syn- 
thetic, and 4,660,000 frozen tires would be 

required. 

"nee other developments, the Pub- 
licker Commercial Alcohol Co. of Phila- 
delphia was still pushing its “Polish” proc- 
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ess for making butadiene from grain alco- 
hol. In Peoria, Ill., a Department of Agri- 
culture experimental station announced it 
had found a way to make “farm” rubber 
without using alcohol at all. This is known 
as the butyl glycol process, in which the 
alcohol stage is dropped. In other words, it 
goes from grain to butyl glycol to buta- 
diene, passing over alcohol. Still other 
sources wanted to try making rubber from 
Army camp garbage, and from common 
plants ranging from dandelions to poin- 
settias. 


Line-up 

In the rubber situation figure many 
things: the same crucial shortage of stra- 
tegic materials required to construct or 
enlarge plants that is currently pinching 
shipping and armaments (see page 49); 
the fact that a vast synthetic problem was 
dumped into the lap of a country not pre- 
pared to cope with it; the rate of sub- 
marine sinkings of the small crude-rubber 
shipments still coming over water, and the 
lack of a complete understanding of the 
various processes by any governmental 
agency. 

Since there are a dozen ways to skin a 
cat and almost as many to make good 
synthetic rubber, a catalogue of the various 
types of synthetic helps to clarify what all 
the talking is about: 


Buna-S is the best bet for commercial 
tires and military use. This German-de- 
veloped synthetic wears well but must be 
blended with natural rubber in tire side 
walls, where greater elasticity is required. 
Plants now being built by the Defense 
Plant Corp. will eventually have a total 
Buna-S capacity of 700,000 tons a year. 
They will use butadiene made from both 
petroleum and grains, such as wheat and 
corn. However, “farm” rubber plants re- 
quire a lot of copper, which is on the criti- 
cal list. 

Butyl is excellent for mechanical uses 
but less desirable for tires. Authorities say it 
can be made at lower plant cost and with 
more efficient production than Buna-S, to 
which it is merely a supplemental product. 


Flexon, the New Jersey Standard prod- 
uct also known as “bathtub butyl,” is a 
short-cut version of regular butyl, made by 
using dry ice instead of complicated re- 
frigerating equipment in the manufactur- 
ing process. 


_ Thiokol is a special-service synthetic. It 
is used to coat submersion tanks in sub- 
marines. Production is fairly fast, but the 
catch, as mentioned previously, is that it 
requires chlorine. Costs are about the 
same for Buna-S. 


Koroseal, the Goodrich product de- 
veloped in 1926, is made of coal and lime- 


stone. The Army has used it as a cushion 
lining for tanks. 


Neoprene has been made for ten years. 
Like butyl, it only requires the expansion 





ENEMY FORCE LOCATED! As a U.S. carrier, 
or cruiser, or destroyer sweeps the sea 
aside to get there, huge fans blast a hur- 
ricane of air through her boiler-fires. And 
the high whine of forced draft summons 
a ghost-ship to lead her...the ship with 
sails and smoke-stacks, on which forced 
draft was born! 


ing that help speed victory today—the 


specially-developed Sturtevant forced 
draft fans were thoroughly cruise-tested, 
found to step up boiler power 50%! It 
was the first extensive test of forced 
draft on U.S. warships. Sails were doom- 
ed, and the way was paved for Sturtevant 





forced draft fans to take the vital role 


They strike 
like Lightning f 


~.- HELPED BY A GHOST WITH SAILS 


It’s one of those yesterdays of pioneer- | 


story of the U.S.S. Alliance. In 1886, her - 








they play today, squeezing the last knot 
of speed from every drop of fuel aboard 
the majority of ships in our fleet. 


Thus the yesterdays of Sturtevant pio- 
neering are bearing fruit today, “Putting 
Air To Work” on many a front, for 
Victory. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HYDE PARK 















Makes the 


ULLITNTUELA. 
“WILDCAT™ 


A BETTER SKY 
BATTLER 











Lee engine piston pins, bear int ine ports 


together with many additional parts of the” an “Wildcat” 
Microhoned on Micromatic honing machines. N 





The Microhoning process produces higher precision parts faster. It works 
to tenths of thousandths of an inch on a production basis. It has reduced man 
hours on a job by 90% over previously used methods. It will produce any 
desired type of surface finish, including the “co-directional” finish which 
minimizes “wearing-in.” 

This precision work gives the Grumman . . . as well as many other war 
and commercial planes . . . distinctly better quality. The “Wildcat” is the 
individual combat record holder. 


MICROMATIC HONE 


DETROIT, 









CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF HONING MACHINE TOOLS 
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of existing capacities. It is made from 
chloroprene, a new chemical compound dis- 
covered by du Pont ‘chemists in the late 
1920s, and closely resembles natural rub- 


ber. 





Production Progress 


Rumors of how far this nation has 
traveled on the road to winning the war 
of production gave way to concrete facts 
and figures last week when Donald M. 
Nelson issued a “Special War Production 
Board Report” for the first six months of 
1942. 

Nelson warned that while “production 
is going well on the whole . . . the biggest 
part of the job is still ahead,” and em- 
phasized that any letup now “would mean 
years more of war and hundreds of thou- 
sands more lives.” 

On the whole, munitions production, in- 
cluding planes, ships, tanks, guns and 
ammunition, and all campaign equipment, 
has increased almost three times since last 
November. The total volume in the first 
six months was one and a half times 
greater than in the whole of 1941. 

Highlights of the report: 


ArrpLaNnes: We produced 1,914 planes 
in September, the last month for which 
the figures were released. In May, pro- 
duction was nearly 4,000, with heavy craft 
forming a larger proportion than previous- 


Guns anp AMMUNITION: Three and a 
half times as many anti-aircraft guns in 
six months as in the previous twelve. 
About 2,000 artillery and antitank guns 
a month; more than 50,000 machine guns, 
and better than: 55,000 submachine guns. 
TNT at a rate five times that before 
Pearl Harbor and doubled output of 
smokeless powder. In many cases one new 
plant is making more than the entire 
peacetime explosive industry. 


Tanks: Many more light and medium 
tanks in the first six months than during 
all of last year. More than 1,500 were 
built in May. 


Mercnant Suips: Deadweight tonnage 
delivered during the first six months to- 
taled approximately 2,544,000, one-third 
more than during 1941. This represented 
228 vessels, compared with 103 last year. 
A shortage of steel hull plates caused a 
lag early in the year, but May and June 
schedules were exceeded. The use of sub- 
assemblies, mass-production methods, and 
standard work schedules made this pos- 
sible. 


Marteriats: Output of steel, aluminum, 
magnesium, copper, and other critical ma- 
terials is increasing, but industry is not 
getting all it ‘needs. 


Cost: In June the rate of expenditure 
climbed to $158,600,000 a day, two and 
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a half times that of November. Contracts 
and other commitments between June 
1940 and the end of May 1942 totaled 
$118,000,000,000, while bills pending in 
Congress brought the financial program 
up to $223,000,000,000. By the end of 
June, $35,000,000,000 had actually been 
paid out for goods delivered and services 
rendered. 


Pants Minus Seats 


Steel Crisis Faces Nation 





With Armament Slowdown 


All week long there was evidence that 
America’s steel situation was growing more 
critical by the hour. 

During the week, as an aftermath to the 
Maritime Commission’s July 18 announce- 
ment that it was canceling, the much pub- 
licized Higgins shipyard’s contract to build 
200 Liberty ships, a Congressional com- 
mittee investigated Andrew Jackson Hig- 
gins’s claims of discrimination.* Though 





*Higgins denied that any shortage of steel 
had stopped his construction. Instead he told 
a House subcommittee that a government war 
agency had been advised to “soft-pedal and 
play down” the New Orleans vard and give 
a. to the already established yards run 

y Bethlehem and other steel companies. 


several members finally issued a statement 
that there would have been enough steel if 
it had been properly divided between the 
existing yards and the proposed Higgins 
project at New Orleans, they tacitly agreed 
with the Maritime Commission’s original 
explanation of the halt order: that there 
was not now enough steel to build the 200 
ships, let alone build the Higgins ship- 
yard, which wasn’t too far beyond the 
blueprint stage. 

On Friday the War Production Board 
announced that by 1943 it was planning 
to increase the nation’s steel ingot ca- 
pacity by almost 10,000,000 tons. 

On Saturday, in his six-month report on 
the nation’s arms program (see page 48), 
WPB Chairman Donald Nelson warned 
of an impending shortage of many metals— 
and especially steel. 

What these varied actions meant was 
that time had finally settled an argument 
begun with the inception of the Lend-Lease 
program. Could the United States fill the 
gigantic armaments needs of its allies and 
itself with its existing steel mills, whose 
ingot capacity is now 90,000,000 tons a 
year? With the mills operating at prac- 
tically full capacity, as they have for a 
year except when temporarily halted by 
scrap shortages, and with fabricators clam- 
oring for still more steel, the answer was 
clear: The United States was producing 

(Continued on Page 51) 





General Lee, Forward Roll! Only 26 weeks after the ground was 
broken for the new $25,000,000 plant where the Fisher Body Division of Gen- 


eral Motors makes these gigantic M-4 tanks, the battlewagons were rolling off 
assembly lines in volume. Christened the General Lee, they sprout a 75-milli- 


meter cannon in a turret that can revolve in a complete circle. 
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THIS RECORD 


















HEAT-FAG, the unseen sabo 
enemy of production—strikes at workers 
who sweat. In sweating, vitally needed 
salt is lost from men’s bodies. They be- 
come inalert — fatigued — careless — 
make mistakes. Lowered efficiency sets 
in—costly accidents can easily happen, 
less man-hours are lost, 






Your Own Porsenal Supply of Salt Bortrese Tablets 
SEND TODAY — for this moisture. 

; proof. unbreakable cortainer holding 
aAey al —— tablets. Ideal for 
~~ ) Postpaid, a eee 25¢ 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, CHICAGO 




















Packaging Problems 
solved by 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Vegetable Parchment 


When business men are faced with a 
problem in packaging and protecting 
foods, time and again Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment turns up with the answer. 


An inexpensive material 
was needed to make 
tight, sanitary gasket 
seals for use on milk 
coolers and similar 
equipment. Patapar was 
a simple solution. 





Buttermakers needed a 
wrapper that would re- 
sist moisture, resist 
grease—and would im- 
part no odor or taste. 
Patapar gave them just 
what they wanted. 





When growers were 
looking for a way to 
package broccoli they 
found the answer in 
Patapar. It gives the 
right protection to the 
tender stalks. And at the 
same time is an effective 
means of brand identi- 
fication. 





When Poultry men 
j started using Patapar 
they found out that it 
, mot only helps keep the 
poultry fresh, but also 
checks “freezer burns” 
during cold storage. 





The secret of Patapar’s wide range of | 


usefulness lies in its distinctive charac- 
teristics. Patapar is insoluble—can be. 
soaked in water indefinitely without 
harm. It can be boiled, steamed, or 
frozen. It is grease-resisting. Has no 
odor. No taste. 


Patapar can be used alone, as a wrap- 


per, or laminated with other packaging 
materials. This provides countless ways 
in' which Patapar can be useful in 
replacing other scarce materials. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: 

Think this over. Food protection is only 
one of Patapar’s many jobs. Perhaps in 
your business you have a problem that 
could be handled by this remarkable 
paper. If so, write us outlining exactly 
what you havo in mind. We'll say frankly 
whether we think Patapar could help you. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


PATAPAR 
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Why the President Cannot Stop Inflation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


President Roosevelt’s decision to 
delay his message to Congress on the 
need for further legislation to stop the 
present inflationary trend in this coun- 
try is extremely unrealistic and un- 
fortunate. The reason for the decision, 
it is reported, is that the President 
believes he has adequate power under 
existing statutes to handle the problem. 
With all due respect to the legal re- 
search ability of Attorney General 
Biddle, who has been looking up these 
powers, it may be said without reserva- 
tion that this definitely is not true. The 
President has many powers to combat 
inflation which he has not used, but 
neither individually nor in the aggregate 
will they enable him to take the action 
which is essential if inflation is to be 
stopped. 

That this necessarily is the case is 
evident if one looks at the basic, im- 
mediate elements entering into the in- 
flationary picture. There are only four 
such elements. They are: 


1—The net spending power of wage 
earners: From recent estimates of the 
United States Department of Commerce 
it appears that something like 70 per 
cent of the total increase of national 
income over last year is in the form of 
wages. Some of this increase, it is true, 
will be taxed away by the lowered 
personal exemptions and higher rates 
under the revenue bill now before Con- 
gress, but the amount taken will be a 
small percentage of the total. Some 
further proportion of the increase will 
be used for the purchase of War Bonds. 
The fact remains, nevertheless, that 
even if one makes most liberal estimates 
for the amount which will be absorbed 
by these two means, our wage earners 
will have a substantially greater net 
spending power than last year. 


2—The net spending power of farm- 
ers: Of the remainder of the increase 
of our national income over last year— 
that is the something like 30 per cent 
which did not go to wage earners—the 
overwhelming proportion went to farm- 
ers. The new tax bill in spite of its 
lowered personal exemptions will leave 
our farmers almost untouched. This in- 
crease, therefore, represents practically 
a clear gain in the net spending power 
of the agricultural group. 


8—The supply of goods available: 


According to the index of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York the produc- 
tion of consumers’ nondurable goods 
continues at about the same rate as 
last year, but the production of durable 
goods is down by approximately two- 
thirds from its peak of 1941. Further, 
we may be sure that this trend will 
continue, and it will be only a matter 
of time until shortages and priorities 
force the curtailment of production of 
nondurable goods. The increased net 
spending power. of wage earners and 
farmers, therefore, will tend to get 
farther and farther out of line with the 
supply of goods available for purchase. 


4—The tendency to hoard com- 
modities: Statistics are not available 
for determining to what extent in the 
aggregate commodities are today being 
hoarded in this country. Unquestion- 
ably, however, hoarding is widespread. 
Individuals have bought far ahead of 
their immediate needs; business firms 
have increased their inventories; and 
even the government itself repeatedly 
has made purchases much in excess 
of current requirements. Whether this 
practice of overbuying will continue, 
and if so, to what extent, is anyone’s 
guess. But of this we may be certain: 
If prices continue to go up and the 
fear of inflation spreads, the inclination 
to hoard will become stronger, and if 
the necessary spending power is avail- 
able the hoarding will become a reality 
to an ever-increasing degree. 


Those, to summarize, are the four 
factors which will determine how far 
inflation goes in this country. Clearly 
the President by executive order cannot 
meet the problem arising from these 
forces. He might stop a further increase 
of wages, and perhaps he can find some 
means for gettin~ a ceiling established 
over farm prices. But that would not 
be enough. To stop inflation and pre- 
vent a further rise in the cost of living 
we must eliminate the existing dis- 
crepancy between goods available for 
purchase and the net spending power 
in the hands of the public. That can 
only be done by taxation. The most 
that President Roosevelt can do with- 
out further legislation is to create an- 
other smokescreen which for a little 
while longer may hide the real cause of 
danger. 
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(Continued from Page 49) 
all the steel it could, and that wasn’t 
enough. 

Why did the largest steelmaking nation 
in the world run short of that vital war 
need? The answer was complex and any- 
one who could have foreseen all its facets 
had a job waiting him in Washington—he 
was badly needed by the WPB. But one 
point was obvious even to the man in the 
street. In producing armaments, the war 
plants of America had outstripped any- 
thing anyone had dreamed of. 

There were symptoms of it everywhere 
—and the Higgins closure was the most 
spectacular of them. The Maritime Com- 
mission had estimated that the shipyards 
would need 105 days in which to build a 
Liberty ship; actually, in the case of Henry 
J. Kaiser, it took as little as 46 days to 
turn one out. The existing yards thus were 
handling a vast program for which it had 
once been thought new yards would also 
be necessary—and were using up steel at a 
faster and faster rate. 

Conditions were similar in other indus- 
tries. During the week, for instance; Chev- 
rolet had shut down its truck assembly 
plant at Tarrytown, N.Y., for the second 
time in a fortnight—because its speed of 
production had outstripped its supply of 
raw materials. Huge new airplane fac- 
tories were coming into production days, 
and sometimes months, before they had 
originally hoped to and were surprising 
even themselves with the rate at which 
they turned out planes. 

But there were other and less obvious 
reasons why the demand for steel and the 
available supply had got out of balance. 
For one thing, how much steel did the 
war factories still have on hand? Since no 
inventory of existing stocks has yet been 
taken, no one could answer that question. 
Yet it was known that some plants had 
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Higgins contract stayed canceled 











This great news can go 


NSORED 


to them.... 


UNCE 


SNUG AT HOME ashore, we've heard 
some mighty good news from them. 


Navy Radio calling...from Coral Sea 
-..from Midway...the Aleutians...the 
Mediterranean! Army Radio calling, 
writing shining history with each clear 
dot and dash.... 


But remember, we at home are not the 
only avid listeners! Remember, the 
voices of our networks carry hundreds 
of miles over the Atlantic and Pacific 
horizons, to them. These are our men, 
grouped tight around a radio tuned to 
New York or San Francisco. In some 
barren outpost, or sweltering in the 
tropics. Men hungry for good news 
from home. What shall they hear 
from us? Much we'd like to say 
is censored —and yet, what is per- 











haps the greatest news of all can go 
to them in full—as it happens. What 
is it? 


It’s news that we are backing them 
with hard American dollars— the best 
that we non-fighting men and women 
can give. With war bonds and stamps 
that back them in battle today, and 
help make our U.S. the sound, busy 
land that will welcome them back to- 
morrow. 


‘“*What percentage of my income shall 
I subscribe for Victory?’’ That’s for 
you and only you to decide—but while 
you’re deciding, don’t forget our men 
are giving everything for us...an in- 
vestment in Victory that goes be- 
yond sacrifice of comforts... of 
families... of life itself. 
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enough steel on hand for months to come, 
while others were already going hungry. 

For another thing, how much have we 
overestimated our present and future steel 


needs? That is another question no one 


could answer. Estimates of our steel re- 
quirements are constantly changing. Thus, 
our original figures allowed in part for 
continued production of civilian goods. 
Then manufacture of refrigerators and 
vacuum cleaners and other appliances 
used by civilians was halted for the dura- 
tion. By freezing more steel for war uses, 
it changed the estimates of our needs. 
But still another change affects the 
shifting picture of requirements—the 
changing fortunes of war. For example, we 
need steel to build cargo ships, the tanks 
they will carry abroad, and the warships 
that will protect them en route. As we 
alter our strategy, we alter our decisions 
on how much steel is needed and where it 
shall go—to building cargo ships faster 
than they are sunk, or to building more 
warships to destroy the U-boats, or to 
building more tanks to knock out the 
Axis on land. Similarly, our steel esti- 
mates are changed by integration of Brit- 
ish and American production, which means 
that we will slow down on such things as 
guns, which the British can make for our 
AEFs in Europe, while we concentrate 
our steel and skill on jeeps, for instance, 
which we are better equipped to make. 
There are, of course, many other fac- 
tors that influence the steel situation. But 
basically what we now know is that we 
need more steel. And, under the WPB’s 
new program, we are going to get steel 
ingots and the pig iron to make them— 
chiefly by expanding the capacity of our 
present steel mills, by setting up far in- 
land the entirely new mills known as 
“grass-roots plants,” and by rehabilitating 
outmoded and abandoned mills. As Rob- 
ert Nathan of the WPB planning board 
put it: “It boils down to this—we don’t 
want pants without seats in them.”. 


Global Airlines 


When the nation’s commercial airlines 
begin their expanded program of carrying 
men, mail, and materials for the Army Air 
Transport Command (NEwsweeEk, July 
27), they will form an aerial network 
which practically circles the globe. After 
the war is over they will have an unsur- 
passed international system fully set and 
going. 

At a press conference last week, Brig. 
Gen. Harold L. George, chief of the ATC, 
said that complete routes and destinations 
were a military secret. However, the ATC 
revealed that American, TWA, and North- 
east will fly over the North Atlantic area; 
Northwest and Pan American into Alaska; 
Western into Canada; Braniff to Central 
America; Eastern the Caribbean into 
South America; United across the Pacific; 
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General George (left) told the airlines where they'd go 


and Pan American will continue its West 
Coast-Hawaii service. In addition, Pan 
American will cover the Caribbean, the 
South Atlantic, trans-Africa, and on east- 
ward. 





Price Control Results 


With America’s price-control experiment 
still in swaddling clothes, Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson last Saturday issued 
a short report on how it had worked be- 
tween May 15 and June 15, its first full 
month of operation. He said the Depart- 
ment of Labor cost-of-living figures “speak 
for themselves—and speak a language all 
of us can understand.” Items subject to 
control declined in price; those exempt 
from it had risen. In other words, as the 
OPA chief sees it, price control works. 

Henderson was particularly interested in 
the contrast between rents, which in many 
places are frozen, and foods, some of which 
have ceilings and some uf which don’t. 
Even before he spoke, many others had 
personal, if differing, reasons for equal in- 
terest in these same contrasts. 


Rents: Some three months ago, when 
Henderson first announced plans for freez- 
ing rents in 301 defense areas housing 86,- 
000,000 persons, he himself said he couldn’t 
“fully visualize their ramifications.” One 
ramification appeared in his report: with 
the freezing order, rents dropped nearly 
12 per cent in Mobile, 9 per cent in Nor- 
folk, 7 per cent in Cleveland, and 6.3 per 
cent in Detroit. These reductions, he point- 
ed out, “mean real, hard cash saved for 
millions of tenants.” 


They also meant some real good land- 
lord-tenant scraps. Both in Mobile and in 
South Bend, Ind., landlords filed suit at- 
tacking the constitutionality of the Price 
Control Act. In Seattle, apartment owners 
would accept rent only conditionally: 
receipts carry a note that if the act is found 
unconstitutional, tenants must pay the 
difference between the boom level and 
the April 1941 figure at which rents there 
were frozen. In Detroit landlords in- 
dignantly denied stories of a “million- 
dollar slush fund” to fight price controls, 
but did admit‘ they had tried to organize 
200,000 property owners into an associa- 
tion requiring dues of $5 a head. In Chi- 
cago landlords and real-estate owners from 
twenty cities founded the National Federa- 
tion of Property Owners Association and 
called on Henderson to hold a round-table 
conference to smooth out rent-control 
difficulties. 

In general what the landlords were fight- 
ing was not the principle of the Price 
Control Act but its local application in 
fixing ceilings on rents in their own cities. 
Varying with the city, the freeze price was 
that of a given month between January 
1941 and March 1942. Most of them 
argued for a ceiling fixed at the highest 
point in that period. Since in most places 
affected, the rents rose steadily in those 
eighteen months, the earlier the freeze date 
chosen by the OPA, the louder were the 
landlords’ squawks. 


Meats: Among foods, Henderson in his 
report pointed out that those under con- 
trols stayed steady or declined, while those 
outside OPA controls “showed sharp, and 
in some cases, inflationary, price rises.” 
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[lustrating with meat prices, he remarked 
that unceilinged lamb rose 10 per tent 
between May and June, the largest in- 
crease in a similar period in twenty years. 
But beef, pork, and veal, which all have 
price roofs, declined in price. 

What Henderson did not mention in his 
report was the shortage of the controlled 
meats that arose during the week in half-a- 
dozen cities. In Chicago more than 50 
butcher shops closed down for’ want of 
pork and beef; New York and Cincinnati 
received only 75 per cent of their normal 
beef supply; Philadelphia but 40 per cent; 
and Boston was hardest hit since it got 
only 10 per cent of its normal beef needs. 

Numerous factors enter into this tempo- 
rary shortage. Once-sedentary office work- 
ets who now are soldiers have found meat 
an important part of the 4,000 daily calo- 
ries they need on active duty. Vast Lend- 
Lease shipments cut into domestic meat 
supplies. Labor’s bulging pay envelopes en- 
courage steak dinners. But a good deal of 
the shortage can be traced to price ceilings. 

These exist on processed pork and beef, 
but not on meat on the hoof. Consequently, 
livestock prices have soared, while meat 
prices are forced to remain steady. Typical 
of the many processors caught between 
this squeeze is the case of an Indianapolis 
concern forced to shut down when the 
price of live hogs climbed to $15 a hundred 
pounds, while the ceiling on pork is $15 
a hundred also. 

Meanwhile, both the OPA and the De- 
partment of Agriculture attacked the short- 
age problem. Henderson asked growers not 
to hold back cattle any longer than was 
absolutely necessary to fatten them proper- 
ly. He also asked both livestock and pack- 
ing industries to distribute meats evenly 
over the country, instead of sending every- 
thing to areas with the highest ceiling 
prices. 

Secretary Wickard announced a three- 
point program intended to alleviate both 
the shortage and the packer’s squeeze. This 
consisted of (1) reducing the prices the 
government pays for meat for the Army, 
Navy, and Lend-Lease to a point below 
the ceilings set on meat for civilian use, 
so that growers would no longer be 
tempted to ignore the civilian market; 
(2) establishment of price differentials 
favoring shipments to the hard-hit Eastern 
markets; and (3) a small subsidy in the 
form of more government business for 
small packers caught in the squeeze. 





Week in Business 


Concentration: The War Production 


Board announced a program to concentrate . 


Production of some types of civilian s 
i so-called nucleus plants. pe eb 
output will be handled in small plants 
whenever possible, while war contracts go 
to the larger, better-equipped factories. 
The nucleus plants will be chosen with re- 
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gard to the availability of labor, materials, 
transportation, and power. The first plants 
to serve as guinea pigs will be those 
making typewriters, bicycles, agricultural 
equipment, hot-air furnaces, boilers, cut- 
lery, dairy machines, enamel kitchen 
utensils, and hollow and flatware. This con- 
centration, copied in many respects from 
the British, will mean that one factory can 
keep running full blast instead of hav- 
ing ten or twelve plants working part- 
time. 


Birtupay: In celebration of its 100th 
anniversary last week, the Agfa Ansco 
division of the General Aniline & Film 
Corp. announced two major developments. 
The first is a process for color trans- 
parencies which, instead of going to lab- 
oratories, can be developed at home by 
amateur photographers. The other, Oza- 
phane, is a method of photographing sound 
on a thin strip of cellophane—music is 


played by an electric eye without records. 


to change and without the scratching of a 
needle. But, like most things nowadays, 
neither can be available to civilians until 
after the war. 


DiscriMINaTION: Because he regarded it 
a “Federal attempt to abolish segregation 
of races in the South,” Gov. Frank M. 
Dixon of Alabama rejected a contract from 
the WPB for cotton mills operated by the 
state prison to make Osnaburg* for the 
Army. He pointed out that the state 
wanted to do its share of war work and 
wanted to see Negroes educated but 
wanted these jobs done within the exist- 
ing framework of the social structure. 


Return: Thomas J. Beirne has resigned 
as chief of the Can Section of the WPB 
Containers Branch, to return to his po- 
sition with the National Can Corp. 


Awarps: The Army Air Forces Techni- 
cal Training Command has created a merit 
award for outstanding service. The first 
award was given to the Boeing School of 
the United Air Lines for the pioneer work 
in training Army mechanics it began in 
1939. After six months, the flag will be 
given to the school which performs the 
most outstanding service in the second half 
year ... The Maritime Commission “M” 
for excellent service was given to the 
Webster-Brinkley Co. of Seattle for its 
application of assembly-line methods to the 
manufacture of steam steering gears. 


Epvucation: Even though it has nothing 
to sell its customers, the Fruehauf Trailer 
Co. is still trying to serve them. It has 
produced a sound-slide film to assist new 
drivers in learning the fundamentals of 
driving a Tractor-Trailer. To refresh the 
driver on details of the film, all its sugges- 
tions on care of equipment and the tech- 
nique of operation are also reproduced in 
an illustrated booklet. 





*A coarse cloth used for bagging. It was orig- 
inally made in Osnaburg, Germany. 


SPORTS 





Fount of Eternal Youth Discovered in Flatbush; 
Antique Hurlers Pull Brooks Along Pennant Path 


It takes nine old men to make a Supreme 
Court but only three, apparently, to make 
a pitching staff. Q.: What trio of major- 
league hurlers whose combined ages total 
105 had won 29 games and lost 11 as of 
last week end? A.: Johnny Allen, Curt 
Davis, and Larry French. This all hap- 
pened in Brooklyn, of course, where (1) a 
veteran pitcher gets heartwarming support 
in the shape of base hits, and (2) anything 
can happen, anyway. 

An antique dealer at heart, President 
Larry MacPhail of the Dodgers has a habit 
of picking over the major-league ash heaps 
for valuable discards. This has worked out 
well for him: Allen was snatched from the 
St. Louis Browns on waivers; Davis was 
thrown in on the deal that brought Joe 
Medwick from the Cardinals to the Dodg- 
ers in 1940; French was rescued from the 
Chicago Cub wastebasket for the waiver 
price late last August. 

The 36-year-old Allen, who served with 
the Yanks and Indians before he went to 
the Browns, has won nine games and lost 
five so far this season for the Brooks. 
Davis, one year younger, broke in with the 
Phillies and was traded to the Cubs in 
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_Redoubtable Dodger: Larry French 


1936. The Cubs swapped him to the Card- 
inals with Pitcher Clyde Shoun and $185,- 
000 for Dizzy Dean. Behold how devious 
are the baseball fates: Dean was washed 
up long ago; Dodger Davis is going strong 
with nine victories and five defeats. 

Of the three deals that brought these 
graybeards to Brooklyn, the purchase of 
French looked worst and turned out best. 


He had lost fourteen games and won only 
five in 1941 prior to the transaction—his 
worst season in the major leagues. Pushing 
on 35 and completing his seventeenth year 
in organized baseball, he was generally con- 
sidered to be through. 

French had participated in more games 
than any other National League pitcher, in- 
cluding Carl Hubbell, the slightly thumbed 
meal ticket of the New York Giants. But 
the Dodgers, locked tightly in a pennant 
race with the Cardinals and craving a left- 
handed pitcher who might possibly relieve 
the overworked staff of right-handers for 


an inning or two now and then, clutched — 


at him in desperation. 

So lightly was he regarded this spring 
that he got no salary contract—just an 
agreement contingent on games won. No- 
body knows quite what the figure is, but 
if it is more than $3.46 French has been 
making a fortune so far. As of July 27 he 
had won eleven games and lost only one 
for the highest winning percentage in the 
major leagues. He also sported the lowest 
earned-run average: slightly over one run 
a game. The record for the National League 
is .9, and that was established in the days 
of a deader ball, though the hitters of 
both leagues have been complaining that 
this year’s spheres seem lacking in life— 
a canard which the manufacturers in- 
dignantly deny. 

Four games got Larry into baseball in- 
stead of the M. D. degree planned for him. 
They were no-hitters in a semipro league, 
and the fourth one happened to be wit- 
nessed by Connie Mack’s brother Roy, 
who was managing the Portland, Ore. 
team of the Pacific Coast league in that 
year—1926. Mack snapped up the 17-year- 
old southpaw who had just completed two 
years at the University of California. 
French won twelve and lost seven for Port- 
land that season, and after three more 
years in the minors, he was purchased by 
Pittsburgh. The Pirates traded him to the 
Cubs after six seasons, and he decorated 
the Chicago roster for seven more. 

In this, his Indian Summer (or Flatbush 
Fall), French seems likely to better the 
efforts of all his earlier years—eighteen 
victories is his top performance. And appar- 
ently his success has nothing to do with 
his good-luck habit of treading squarely 
on the foul line en route to the mound 
each inning, for he has been doing that for 
many a season. Instead, French ascribes 
his success to what he terms “a truly great 
team” behind him, and a_ brand-new 
knuckleball taught him by that knuckle- 
baller of knuckleballers, Fat Freddie Fitz- 
simmons. 
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Ace in the hole: Nelson (sunshade) wonders tf it’s really there 


Ace at Tam O’Shanter 


George S. May, president of the Tam 
O'Shanter Country Club, is a golfer with a 
handicap in the twenties, but most every- 
one agrees that the prominent Chicago 
businessman knows how to popularize a 
tournament. Each year he draws huge 
throngs to his Tam O’Shanter open compe- 
tition by charging only $1 admission, con- 
centrating play into four days, and putting 
up $15,000 in prizes to atttract the top- 
fighters. For the convenience of patrons— 
who sometimes find it hard to tell who’s 
who—he even makes the stars wear num- 
bers. 

Rebellion over this labeling system broke 
out July 25, the third day of the tilts, when 
trick-shotter Joe Kirkwood refused to wear 
his numeral. May disqualified Kirkwood. 
Then Tommy Armour, declaring nobody 
could tell him what to wear, withdrew. 
Others, including Byron Nelson, the To- 
ledo pro, held an “indignation” meeting, 
but May and Professional Golfers Asso- 
ciation officials smoothed things over. 

However, it was a yet indignant Nelson 
who strode the fairways that day to wreak 
his indignation on a most available victim 
—Old Man Par. He rammed a birdie, an 
eagle, and an ace on three successive holes 
to come through the third round in 65 
rationed blows—a course-record-tying per- 
formance. Nelson was sharp, but he was 
slicing his chances too thin. He missed an 
8-foot putt which would have bettered the 
course record. But aided perhaps by his 
consumption of three great helpings of ice 
cream, he took the lead with 203—five 
strokes ahead of second-place Clayton 
Heafner, the Linville, N. C., plodder. 

Next day, he forgot his grudge with par, 


went five over, and on the final hole again 


muffed a putt by overshooting his 4-foot- 
distant objective. The $2,500 first-prize 
money slipped dizzily away as Heafner tied 
golf’s liege Lord Byron at 280. 

In the final-ditch playoff July 27, Nelson 
took par by the throat, slammed a five- 
under, and with 67 ended the short-lived 
hope of Heafner, who posted a 71. 





Sports Shorts 


Boxine: Promoter Mike Jacobs broke 
New York’s fightless hiatus of two months 
with a fancy double feature in swelter- 
ing Madison Square Garden July 23. 
By taking a close twelve-round decision 
from Pedro Hernandez, home-towner Lulu 
Costantino earned a shot at Chalky Wright 
for the featherweight title. Tami Mauriel- 
lo, another New York Italian, delighted his 
Bronx neighbors by shellacking the woe- 
fully inept Red Burman into a ninth-round 
technical knockout. Thus the coming 
youngster won the right to meet Lee Sa- 
vold, the conqueror of Lou Nova, with a 
possible heavyweight title bout beyond 
the black and blue horizon. 


Racine: Eddie Arcaro rode a flawless 
race on the three-year-old champion Shut 
Out July 25 at Chicago to win the richest 
purse of this year—the Arlington Classic. 
The chart of the perfect mile-and-a-quarter 
run showed Shut Out started eighth in the 
field of nine, moved to sixth at the half, 
fourth at the three-quarters, second into 
the home stretch, and ahead of Valdina 
Orphan by half a length at the finish. The 
$69,700 winner’s share brought Shut Out’s 
earnings to $235,657, and gave his backers 
$5 for $2. 


RELIGION 


Murphys to Murphy’s Aid 

Practically every historian of Catholic 
America knows of Murphy, N.C. Irish 
Catholics founded the mountain town in 
1830 as an Indian trading post called Hunt- 
ersville; then renamed it Murphy in hon- 
or of a pioneer reformer of the state, Ar- 
chibald D. Murphey (the “e” came out in 
a typographical error) . 

In the intervening century, everything 
Catholic vanished from Murphy except its 
name. A makeshift log church . disinte- 
grated. And the settlers “fell away from the 
faith” because there was a shortage of 
priests, who in early days rode the Caro- 
lina circuit on horseback. 

Determined on a Catholic comeback for 
Murphy, Bishop Eugene J. McGuinness of 
Raleigh chose last St. Patrick’s Day to 
give Father Brendan Burns of the Society 
of the Atonement the job of resurrecting 
the faith on the spot. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith took up another 
line of attack. Bishop Richard J. Cushing 
and the Rev. John J. Scally, the society’s 
diocesan directors in Boston and New 
York, sent an appeal to all the nation’s 
Murphys. It urged bearers of “this honor- 
able name” to aid their Carolina name- 
sake with contributions for rebuilding a 
Catholic church in the town. It also prom- 
ised them invitations to the dedication 
ceremony, whenever it took place. 

Last week both fronts acknowledged 
success in the drive on Murphy. New York 
headquarters, while refusing to reveal fig- 
ures, indicated that the Murphys were 
coming through nobly. From Western 
Carolina came reports that Father Burns, 
celebrating mass every Sunday in Mur- 
phy’s Regal Hotel, had already converted 
fifteen of the town’s population of 1,800. 








Biblical Comic Book 


When Junior plunks down a dime this 
week for one of the 135 hair-raising, death- 
defying, chill-and-thrill colored comic books 
on which he cuts his literary teeth, All- 
American Comics, Inc., hope he will choose 
their new “Picture Stories From the Bible.” 
Similar in color, size, and format but slight- 
ly less lurid than other comics, this first 
of a series on the Old Testament will try 
to do for sacred scripture what Popeye did 
for spinach: make it palatable to the juve- 
nile taste. 

In the current 64-page issue are stories 
of Noah, Joseph, Moses, Saul, Ruth, Jonah, 
and Esther. Their clothes are biblical 
enough, but the women’s hair-do’s and the 
language tends to be A.D. 1942. “Hear the 
latest, men?” comments one of Noah’s 
neighbors before the Flood, “Crazy old 
Noah’s got his relatives shut in the ark 
with him. What’s wrong with him?” 

Although the publishers have hitherto 
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I DREAMED AGAIN, 
FATHER- THE SUN, MOON 
AND ELEVEN STARS 

BOWED TO ME. 


YOU ARE MY BELOVED, 
JOSEPH, MY FAVORITE J 


WHAT 16 THIG DREANM— 
SHALL WE ALL INDEED 
ABW TO yOu, JOSEPH ? 


LAST NIGHT 1 OREAMED 
Py WE WERE BINDING 
SREAVES. MY SHEAVES 
AROSE, WHILE MY 
BROTHERS BOWED 


HE BROTHERS WENT TO 
FEED THEIR FLOCKS AND 
TALK OF JOGEPH--- 
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The latest in comics: The stories are Biblical but the language is modern 


chronicled the miracles of such secular 
characters as the Hawkman, the Wildcat, 
Mr. Terrific, and Wonder Woman, their 
latest project is clothed in a satisfactory 
aura of religious approval. Its writer and 
its artist—Montgomery Mulford, author of 
juvenile pieces for church papers, and Don 
Cameron, ex-Disney man—both teach Sun- 
day school. Before publication the comics 
got Catholic sanction and approval from 
an advisory board of prominent Protestants 
and Jews. 

Because All-American’s avowed purpose 
is to supplement rather than supplant the 
Bible, each story is prefaced with appro- 
priate citations for finding it in the Old 
Testament. Differences in the King James 
(Protestant) , Douay (Catholic) , and Lees- 
er (Jewish) versions were easily overcome. 
The Douay’s spellings of Noah (Noe) and 
Jonah (Jonas) are duly noted at the top 


of those stories. Also as a concession to the 
Catholics, Mordecai, in the story of Esther, 
is described as her cousin, although the 
non-Catholic versions call him her uncle. 

Before its debut, the colored-comic Bible 
idea was tested on 12- and 13-year-olds. 
Many children approved: “I like it very 
much because the other crime and mystery 
stories make me talk in my sleep.” “It 
gives us a better picture of our Lord and 
His life in heaven.” “Grownups might see 
them around the house and become inter- 
ested in them also.” 

A few youngsters were critical. “I don’t 
think it is right to put stories of the Bible 
into comic books.” A 12-year-old girl com- 
plained that “hallows” were omitted from 
the heads of Mary and Jesus in a trial New 
Testament strip. 

But almost every youthful critic frank- 
ly confessed that if he had only one dime 
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to spend he would buy a rip-roaring, non- 
biblical comic. Accordingly the publishers 
are limiting the first issue to 10,000 copies, 
Should the idea take hold, they will next 
do the New Testament and eventually 
may try to sell the books direct to Sunday 
schools as supplemental Bible teaching. 








THEATER 


Straw Hats in the City 


To be successful these days, a summer 
theater in the East has to have more than 
a barn and a quaint atmosphere. A subway 
around the corner is more to the point, 
and a railroad station across the street is 
a gift from heaven. As for that scenic lo- 
cation which looked out over. the broad 
Atlantic—unless it can be blacked out as 
well as reached by something rubberless 
and gasless, it has to be content with the 
scenery. 

Inaccessibility made such famous sum- 
mer playhouses as those at Westport, 
Conn., Stockbridge, Mass., and Harrison, 
Maine, so out of the question that they 
didn’t even announce a season. The Olney 
Theater, halfway between Washington and 
Baltimore, opened—only to close the sec- 
ond autoless week. The North Shore Play- 
ers’ Theater, sitting high on a Marblehead, 
Mass., promontory, cast even a cigarette 
beam so far out on the Atlantic that it 
never had a prayer of opening. Although 
the Cape Playhouse at Dennis, Mass., tried 
to lick dimout driving rules by advancing 
its curtain time an hour, gas and tire 
troubles have still cut its business to a 
fraction of former years. 

A few of the regular summer theaters 
are still doing business at the same old 
stands—especially when those stands have 
the good fortune to be within walking dis- 
tance of railroads, buses, and subways. 
Maplewood, just across the street from the 
Lackawanna station in Maplewood, N. J., 
has been doing fine business. Since May, 
the Paper Mill Theater in Millburn, N. J., 
has played Victor Herbert operettas to 
sellout houses—thanks in part to a Lacka- 
wanna Railroad special called “The Paper 
Miller.” The Scarsdale, N. Y., theater has 
profited by being close to the New York 
Central station, and Brattle Hall thrives 
in Cambridge, Mass., for it is easily reached 
by Boston’s transportation systems. 

The most unusual theatrical develop- 
ment of this war summer, however, is the 
way the traditional straw hat now hangs 
in the checkrooms of many hitherto unused 
city theaters—open at summer-playhouse 
prices. The McCarter Theater in Prince- 
ton is flourishing; the Erlanger in Buffalo 
is open—as are the Playhouse in Provi- 
dence and the Majestic in Boston. The 
Bucks County Playhouse moved into the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
in Philadelphia; the Starlight Theater of 

















Putting the HEAT 




















































om today is pouring out war materials 
faster than all the Axis powers combined. 


The months ahead will see production of guns, 
tanks, planes, ammunition in a rising flood be- 


yond anything ever imagined. 


That’s putting on the heat — and it takes heat 
to do it. 


It takes millions of tons of coal — millions of 
gallons of oil — to keep America’s war factories 


booming. 


Production of bituminous and anthracite coal, 
most of which moves by rail, has been stepped 
up to nearly 12,500,000 tons a week. 


About 750,000 barrels of oil a day are rolling 
into the East by rail—more than 50 time: . 
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on Hitler! 


“If the shippers and of this coal want to help win 
the war, they will ship and buy and stock all the coal possible 
in the spring and summer months.”’ Josgpu B. Eastman, Director, 
Office of Defense Transportation. 





«A full coal bin is the best possible insurance anybody can have 

* against a wartime coal shortage.”” H. A. Gray, Acting Director, 
Office of Solid Fuels Coordination for War, Harorn L. Ickes, 
Coordinator. 


“To produce and transport the dous quantity of oil re- 
quired for war, we need, and will continue to need, the ever 
greater efforts and cooperation of every individual.’’ Haron L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Coordinator 
Sor War. 








the volume the railroads normally bring in. 


The railroads will keep right on doing their 
part in “putting on the heat” to the best of their 
ability. But there is a limit—set by the number 
of tank cars and coal cars in existence. 


And that’s where you come in. 


In normal times, one coal car in every four is 
needed to move fuel for home-heating. 


If you fill your bins now, that means more cars 
—more power— more heat to keep our increas- 
ing production program going full speed ahead 
through the winter. 


Buy the rest of your coal now and help 
put the heat on Hitler! 


RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Pawling, N. Y., splits its week with per- 
formances in Poughkeepsie. 

The “subway circuit” around New York 
—once the burying ground of many theat- 
rical aspirations—has also taken a new 
lease on life. To its three regular stops— 
the Flatbush in Brooklyn, the Windsor in 
the Bronx and the Central in Passaic, 
N. J.—have been added the Forrest in 
Philadelphia and the Mosque in Newark. 
This promising enterprise is playing 
road shows of Broadway hits like “The 
Moon Is Down” and “Watch on the 
Rhine” as well as regular summer at- 
tractions, and its promoter, Jules J. 
Leventhal, plans to keep the circuit run- 
ning into the fall. 

The whole troubled transport situation 
has, of course, directly affected the number 
of stars making the rounds of the summer 
circuit. For one thing, it has cut the box- 
office take, so many of the smaller spots 
have resorted to the less expensive policy 
of maintaining their own stock companies. 
For another, since most of the big names 
who tour in the summer like to play 
both on a guarantee and a_ percentage 
basis, the stars themselves have been 
leery of spots too far away from public 
transportation. : 

The city locations are hence providing 
the biggest weekly checks, and it is mostly 
there that the big stars are packing them 
in. Ethel Barrymore, Ruth Chatterton, 
Tallulah Bankhead, Jane Cowl, and Gloria 
Swanson are leading the ladies’ box-office 
list. Since enlistments and the draft have 
hit the theater just as hard as Hollywood, 
good leading men are getting scarcer ev- 
ery day, but Conrad Nagel, Ralph Forbes, 
and Francis Lederer have thus far been 
the season’s chief masculine attractions. 
The novelties are Miss Swanson in “Re- 
flected Glory” (her stage debut), Elisa- 
beth Bergner in “Escape Me Never” (her 
only American legitimate appearance ex- 
cept for twelve weeks in New York in 
1935), and Miss Chatterton and Forbes 
in “Private Lives” (their first stage re- 
union since their divorce in 1931). 
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Even Astaire’s drunken dancing doesn’t faze Marjorie Reynolds, the triple-threat girl from Idaho 
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MOVIES 


Crosby, Astaire & Reynolds 


On July 4, Uncle Sam presented Broad- 
way with Irving Berlin’s “This Is the 
Army.” Exactly a month later, Paramount 
will release Berlin’s screen musical, “Holi- 
day Inn.” The stage show is already an 
outstanding hit; the screen show can’t miss. 

This time ex-Sergeant Berlin contribut- 
ed the story idea -and thirteen songs—a 
record for screen scores. But just as the 
United States Army deserves chief credit 
for the soldier show, Paramount rates the 
ultimate pat on the back for “Holiday 
Inn.” The studio assured the stockholders 
of a smart, sure-fire musical by assigning 
Mark Sandrich (director of the best Gin- 
ger Rogers-Fred Astaire musicals) as pro- 
ducer-director and giving him a pre-priori- 
ties production and Bing Crosby and Fred 
Astaire as co-stars. 

The romantic conflict evolved by the 
Elmer Rice-Claude Binyon screen story is 
elementary, my dear Watson. In the be- 
ginning there is the happy song-and-dance 
team of Crosby, Astaire, and Virginia 
Dale. Crosby wants the bucolic life and 
Miss Dale; Astaire takes the high road— 
and the lady. Later the hoofer tries the 
same sleight-of-high-hand with Crosby’s 
new partner, Marjorie Reynolds, and al- 
most gets away with it. As a matter of 
fact, the fina] tally doesn’t matter very 
much because both Crosby and Astaire 
play their respective roles with nonchalant 
and good-natured humor, and honors di- 
vided. Meanwhile Crosby refurbishes two 
familiar Berlin tunes—“Lazy” and “Easter 
Parade”—and introduces such new hits as 
“White Christmas” and “Be Careful, It’s 
My Heart,” while Astaire matches his best 
routines with his firecracker dance and an 
inspired pas de deux of tipsy terpsichore. 

Virginia Dale makes an attractive foil 
for Crosby and Astaire in the opening 
sequences, but it is Marjorie Reynolds who 
must—and does—keep apace with the co- 
stars for the rest of the picture. Para- 
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mount doesn’t pretend to have found an- 
other Ginger Rogers for Fred Astaire, but 
in giving Miss Reynolds a chance the 
studio has tapped potential star material, 
Although this poised and pretty blonde 
launched her screen career at the age of 
4, you probably don’t remember her. In 
the last few years she has danced in cam- 
pus musicals; several times she appeared 
distraught as Boris Karloff’s leading lady; 
but mostly she kept her dancing pumps in 
the stirrup as the clear-eyed heroine of 
horse operas. In “Holiday Inn” the girl 
from Buhl, Idaho, proves she can act, 
sing, and dance. It is apparent that this 
triple threat precludes any further call for 
her boots and saddle. 





Picture of Production 


So far, the film cycle projected as a trib- 
ute to the American defense worker has 
been limited to the aircraft industry. First 
of the lot, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Joe 
Smith, American,” pitted a courageous me- 
chanic against a spy ring. Most re- 
cent, Warner Brothers’ “Wings for the 
Eagle,” moves the length and breadth of 
an aircraft plant to provide an interesting 
picture of production methods and of the 
overalled men and women behind the men 
behind the instrument panel and the bomb 
bay. 

The new film gains its best effects from 
having been photographed in the huge 
Lockheed plant, close by the Warners’ 
Burbank lot. Unfortunately, a fumbling 


love story that involves Ann Sheridan, ' 


Jack Carson, and Dennis Morgan fails 
woefully to match the drama of Hudson 
bombers and P-38s rolling off the assembly 
lines in ever-increasing numbers. More to 
the propaganda‘point is a touching father- 
son theme that casts George Tobias as the 
civilian who makes the planes, and Russell 
Arms as the soldier who flies them. Inci- 
dentally, a peculiar problem of fuselage 
construction is neatly solved by Billy Cur- 
tis, a midget. 












From the assembly lines of America’s giant aircraft 
factories roll the bombers that are blasting the way 
to Victory. Huge hydraulic presses, capable of exert- 
ing pressures up to 5,500 tons, feed a steady supply 
of parts to the assembly floor. Here is “Shangri-La” 
in fact. 

Scores of hydraulic presses built by Baldwin 
Southwark have taken their places on aircraft pro- 
duction lines. Many more are at work producing 
propellers, tires, self-sealing gas tanks, and plastic 
parts as well as sub-assemblies for other suppliers 
to the aircraft industry. 

Many of the improvements in airplane design have 
been made possible by Baldwin Southwark physical 
testing machines and instruments. Every major 
plane manufacturer in the country uses testing equip- 
ment produced by Baldwin, including machines so 
powerful they pull metal apart, instruments so 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 





small they weigh only a small fraction of an ounce. 

Baldwin, one of the principal builders of Army 
tanks and other ordnance materiel, continues to 
serve industry through increased production of its 
peacetime products which are now all-important. 

Steam and diesel locomotives, shipyard machin- 
ery, marine diesel engines, ship propellers, are also 
regular products of Baldwin divisions which are 
helping America win the war. 





BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvalé Co. 
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Codex Fernandez Leal 


Dr. John Barr Tompkins is a slight, be- 
spectacled young man with a mustache 
who might very well be a research fellow 
in anthropology at the University of Cali- 
fornia. In fact he was, until he joined the 
United States Navy last week. But five 
years ago there was nothing other than an 
inquisitive gleam in his eye to indicate he 
was a top-notch detective as well. 

Then Tompkins became interested in 
the ancient “Flying Game” of the Central 
American Indians. This murderous pastime 
involved a 100-foot-high pole and four in- 
toxicated Indians who would swing violent- 
ly around it from ropes tied about their 
middles while the rest of the tribe waited 
expectantly for one of them to be hurt or 
killed. 

Tompkins found some mention of it in a 
translation of an ancient piece of Indian 
picture-writing called the Codex (meaning 
manuscript) Fernandez Leal. The transla- 
tion was made in 1895 by a Mexican 
scholar, Penafiel, who named it after a 
government official. Tompkins _ believed, 
however, that Penafiel had read it back- 
wards (like Chinese, it goes from right to 
left), and he wanted to see the original. 

His search for it lasted four years, dur- 
ing which he ransacked numberless _]i- 
braries in Mexico and the United States 
and prodded almost as many brains for 
long-forgotten transactions. Finally, how- 
ever, Detective Tompkins closed in on a 
San Francisco banker named W. W. Crock- 
er who remembered seeing the Codex in a 








desk drawer at home. And he found it— 


in a forgotten corner of a vault in the 
Crocker National Bank. There it lay, a 
parcel wrapped in brown paper and labeled 
“Aztec Codex, 1925.” 

Though Tompkins learned nothing new 
about the Flying Game from the Codex, 
he had rediscovered one of the rarest and 
most valuable documents in the world. All 
the early Indian tribes kept pictograph 
accounts of their histories, but the Spanish 
conquistadores destroyed most of them as 
works of the devil. 

This precious parchment, the only 
known pre-Columbian codex in the United 
States, is now having its first public show- 
ing. Mounted on a mahogany stand, it 
commands the entrance to the major sum- 
mer show, Arts of America Before Colum- 
bus, at the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum in San Francisco. “If the Magna 
Carta or the Rosetta Stone had sudden- 
ly appeared,” wrote the San Francisco 
Chronicle, “it could hardly have caused 
more of a sensation.” 

In addition to its historic value, the 
Codex Leal is good to look at. It is a long 
strip of fibrous paper painted with vege- 
table and mineral colors, many of them 
still brilliant. It tell of an Indian tribe, 
probably the Cuicatecan, which set out 
from what is now Guatemala City in A.D. 
800 in search of human sacrifices. They 
kept pushing northward, conquering town 
after town until finally, in Mexico about 
1500, they themselves were mowed down 
by the warlike Aztecs. 

On the Codex, the road of the wanderers 
is indicated by a path of footprints, battles 
by warriors carrying spears, shields, bows, 


de Young Museum 


A page from an American history written before America’s discovery 
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and arrows, and casualties by dismembered 
bodies. An arrow or a figure lying in the 
postion of death near a town shows that it 
has been conquered. The manuscript also 
depicts hunting rites, tribal powwows be- 
tween chiefs and priests, and two rituals of 
human sacrifice. These are the heart exci- 
sion and the one in which the victim is 
spread-eagled upon a ladder-like scaffold 
and shot to death with arrows. The latter 
unpleasant fate is called Tlacacaliztli. 








-MUSIC 


More Shots at Petrillo 


The latest barrage in the battle James 
Caesar Petrillo is waging against commer- 
cial canned music (NEWSWEEK, July 27) 
came from Washington last week. One 
burst of fire was aimed at the president 
of the American Federation of Musicians 
by Attorney General Francis Biddle. Act- 
ing under cntitrust laws, he authorized the 
filing of an injunction against Petrillo’s or- 
der that after July 31 no AFM member 
may make any records or transcriptions 
for anything but house use. The Depart- 
ment of Justice will seek the injunction, 
probably within the next few days in 
either Chicago, Petrillo’s home, or New 
York, headquarters of the union. 

The other shot from Washington di- 
rected against the AFM chief was fired by 





James L. Fly, chairman of the Federal 


Communications Commission. He ordered 
an investigation of the recent Interlochen 
incident—when. Petrillo forced NBC to 
cancel a Sunday-afternoon broadcast of 
the National High School Orchestra: “Any 
time when signifieant public-service pro- 
grams are shut from the air,” Fly said, 
“we have a breakdown in the very services 
for which such stations are licensed.” 

Saturday, the National Broadcasting 
Co. proved the old adage about sauce for 
the gander. It canceled a broadcast of the 
Grant Park summer concerts which the 
AFM sponsors in Chicago. As part of a 
local fight with NBC’s St. Paul-Minneap- 
olis station KSTP, Petrillo had told the 
network his concert must not go to that 
station; NBC then ruled it would not go 
anywhere. 





Cash-Jangling Jingle 

When Paramount executives were piec- 
ing together an action thriller called “For- 
est Rangers” last February, they decided 
it needed livening with a little incidental 
music. Told to knock something together 
in a hurry, Joe Lilley and Frank Loesser 
went to work on a Sunday night; next 
morning the two staff writers handed the 
director an item called “Jingle Jangle 
Jingle.” He OK'd it, put it in the picture— 
and promptly forgot it. 

Since “Forest Rangers” won’t come out 
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until October, that’s as far as it might 
have gone if the McMichael brothers, alias 
the Merry Macs, hadn’t been looking for 
a song to record for Decca. They ran into 
Lilley and Loesser, who suggested their 
one-night brainstorm, and the results were 
phenomenal. By last week—just two 
months after the Merry Mac’s disk was 
released—‘‘Jingle Jangle Jingle” was jin- 
gling on the top of the nation’s record, 
juke-box, and sheet-music sales, while the 
two authors could pleasantly anticipate 
jangling upwards of $25,000 for one hard 
night’s work. 

The song, which hasn’t a thing to do 
with the war, is vaguely reminiscent of an 
old-timer: “When I was single my pockets 
did jingle, I wish I were single again.” 
Only in this one the hero—warned by his 
spurs singing “Ain’t you glad you're sin- 
gle?”—explains to Lillie Belle and Mary 
Ann why he never fell but instead he “up 
and ran.” (He has had dealings of a simi- 
lar nature with Sally Jane, with whom he 
can’t remain, and Bessie Lou, to whom he 
wasn’t true.) He concludes, to the annoy- 
ance of many logical listeners, that the 
song “ain’t so very far from wrong.” 

Kay Kyser’s Columbia record of this 
piece of bachelor propaganda sold 250,000 
copies in a month. Total record sales are 
expected to be well over a million, and 
sheet music will probably pass 350,000. 
Yet, as an executive of Famous Music, 
the song’s publishers, philosophically re- 
marked: “It was one of those things you 
swear you're wasting money on if you 
spend a dollar. This is a funny business.” 





Adding Up to a Hit 

An adding machine made its debut with 
the staid New York Philharmonic last 
week, As a musical debutante, it seemed a 
little timid. How does it happen, it seemed 
to be asking itself, that I am sitting here 
on a concert stage in front of 100-odd 
assorted violins, flutes, clarinets, bassoons, 
French horns, and such? 

It was there because a composer, Leigh 
Harline, thought “some music should be 
written for fun,” and therefore scored the 
third movement of his “Civic Center” 
suite to include an adding machine. Orig- 
inally commissioned by Werner Janssen 
and first performed by him with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic in March 1941, “Civ- 
ic Center,” is in four short movements 
whose titles tell the music’s story: Coun- 
cil Meeting, The D. A. Calls It Luncheon, 
Taxpayers, and Election Night. 

As presented last week under the spright- 
ly baton of Efrem Kurtz, “Civic Center” 
proved itself a gay piece of nonsense which 
not only delighted the Lewisohn Stadium 
audience but had the orchestra as well close 
to happy hysterics. Sam Borodkin, the 
Philharmonic tympanist who presided at 
the Underwood Elliott Fisher, behaved 
with the decorum fitting a soloist with such 
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a heavy responsibility. He showed real 
elegance of manner in the way he ripped 
off his columns of figures. 

Harline, the originator of all this whimsy, 
has never had the time to come to New 
York and undergo the rituals of serious 
musical composition. A thirteenth child 
who knows how to work, he has always 
been too busy in Hollywood writing music 
for movies, As a composer for Walt Disney 
from 1932 until a little over a year ago, he 
scored more than 60 shorts and won two 
Oscars in 1940 for his “Pinocchio” music— 
one for the score as a whole and the other 
for “When You Wish Upon a Star” as the 
best song of the year. Now a free lancer, 
he recently finished the music for “Pride 
of the Yankees” and is currently at work 
on a new Fred Astaire opus. 

Harline wrote “Civic Center” in his 
spare time over week ends. When not 
dreaming up adding machines, which he 
carefully explains “remain emotionally un- 
affected,” he also collects first editions and 
plays bad badminton. 


{ The musical problems of properly pre- 
senting an adding machine, however, were 
among the least of Efrem Kurtz’s worries 
last week. Formerly best known as the 
outstanding ballet conductor (NEWSWEEK, 
April 20) , he recently left the dance world 
for the less temperamental field of the sym- 
phony. Little did he know that in his one- 
week first engagement he would conduct: 
one singer (Marian Anderson) , one violin- 
:-*. (Yehudi Menuhin), one pianist (Wil- 
liam Kapell, aged 19), 35 different com- 
positions including works by one Hawaiian 
(Dai-Keong Lee) , two virtually unknown 
Soviet Russians (Tikhon Khrennikoff and 
Aram Khachaturian) , and three promising 
Americans (Carlton Cooley, Herbert El- 
well, and Leigh Harline) —plus one adding 
machine. 


RECORD WEEK 


Dvorak: Sympuony No. 5. José Iturbi 
and the Rochester Philharmonic. Victor. 
Five 12-inch records in album, $5.50. A 
straightforward, incisive interpretation of 
the symphony the great Czech composer 
wrote “From the New World.” Some may 


prefer the spirit of an earlier recording by | 


Georg Szell and the Czech Philharmonic. 


Donvett1, DELIBES, MEYERBEER: 
Turee Operatic Arias. Lily Pons. Colum- 
bia. Three 10-inch records in album, $2.75. 
Selections from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“Lakmé,” and “Dinorah,” but the group 
does not include the Mad Scene or the Bell 
Song. 


Mozart: Concerto 1x B-Fuat For 
Piano AND OrcueEstrRA. Robert Casadesus, 
John Barbirolli, and the New York Phil- 
harmonic. Columbia. Four 12-inch records 
in album, $4.50. This interpretation of 
Mozart’s last piano concerto is gentler and 
more lyrical than the earlier one by Schna- 
bel. 


GERSHWIN: Porcy AND Bess (VOL. 2). 
Anne Brown, Todd Duncan, the Eva 
Jessye Choir, and other members of the 
opera’s Broadway cast. Decca. $2.75. Sup- 
plementing a previous “Porgy” album, 
Decca has recorded, among other things, 
“It Takes a Long Pull to Get There” and 
“A Woman Is a Sometime Thing.” 


Conan (Georce M.): YANKEE Dooplt 
Danpy. Ann Warren,. Brad Reynolds, 
chorus, and orchestra under Leonard Joy. 
Victor. Three 10-inch records in album, $2. 
Designed to parallel the Warner Brothers 
movie, this batch of heart-warming nos- 
talgia. includes “Give My Regards to 
Broadway,” “You're a Grand Old Flag,” 
and, of course, “Over There.” 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Social Revolution 


The front page of the ten-page section 
that The Washington Post used to label 
Society last Sunday carried a small picture 
of Queen Wilhelmina and a much larger 
one of Miss Helen Lindamood of Peach 
Bottom, Pa. The Queen rated a picture 
because as head of an Allied government 
she had visited the White House. Miss 
Lindamood got in because she’s doing an 
outstanding job in an arms factory. Under 
The Post’s new policy of handling “so- 
ciety” news, who’s doing what to win the 
war is of more interest than the tea par- 
ties of the most aristocratic cliff dweller. 

This social revolution was begun July 
19 by Mrs. Hope Ridings Miller, who even 
expurgated the words “social” and “so- 
ciety” from the department she has head- 
ed for five years. In announcing her decla- 
ration of independence in dealing with 
those whose only claim to prominence is 
their Social Register listing or their party- 
giving, Mrs. Miller found it “high time 
somebody steps out and puts Washing- 
ton’s prewar social picture where it be- 
longs in a wartime capital.” 

Henceforth it will be her policy “to play 
up people rather than parties and to throw 
the spotlight on personalities who are con- 
tributing to the war effort.” She says it 
won't turn her department into “just 
another woman’s page; we'll do men too, 
if we can find any.” Her department will 
occupy as much space as usual; brides 
and brides-elect will get the same play as 
before. But purely personal social events 
will be reported briefly, if at all. 

Mrs. Miller decided on the purge when 
the war was brought home personally to 
her by her husband’s plans to join the 
Army Medical Corps. But she had been 
thinking of it for a long time. Texas-born, 
Texas-educated, and Texas-outspoken, she 
comments: “I’ve been resenting all this 
for years because, although I’m no Com- 
munist, I am a Democrat and I couldn’t 
stand the old formula of society report- 


be ” 


ing. 








Poultry Plundering 


The Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 
has literally “set a thief to catch a thief.” 
In its August issue, the agricultural month- 
ly let its 2,600,000 readers in-on “How to 
Steal Chickens.” Author of the practical 
hints on poultry thieving (both profes- 
sional and amateur) is Inmate No. 16762 
of the Indiana State Prison, who assured 
the magazine’s editors: “I can’t tell you 
how to capture the chicken thief, but I 
can give you some inside facts on the 
chicken-stealing racket. I have lived with 
hundreds of confessed chicken thieves for 
twelve years,” 


The Farm Journal’s editors found the 


page-long exposé of hennapping worthy of 
a cover blurb, but they tangled on sexes 
when it came to the cover picture. They 
selected the profile of a white Leghorn 
rooster, which no self-respecting “clout- 
man” (pro thief working for a syndicate 
on a salary basis) would ever bother to 
snatch. 
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‘Flea’ Nets for Army Camps 


Since December, soldiers at Madison 
Barracks, in Sacketts Harbor, near the 
New York-Canadian border, have been 
slicing themselves a bit of fun that is not 
government issue. From the USO clubhouse 
some of the soldiers have been broadcast- 
ing a nightly hour-long program of swing 
music, quizzes, stunts, and their own un- 
abashed soap opera, “The Adventures of 
Pvt. Joe Healey.” And at camp, 3 miles 
away, the rest of the boys are tuning it in 
by “wired radio,” the system of local 
broadcasting over local power lines that 
started in colleges some years back (NEws- 
wEEK, Aug. 25, 1941). 

Now the Star-Spangled Network, as the 
soldiers call their station, is about to ex- 
pand and possibly be a real network. For 
the Special Services Branch of the War 
Department last week prepared to rig up 
similar equipment in other Army posts. 

Madison Barracks’ station was pioneered 
by Dr. Franklin Dunham, former National 
Broadcasting Co. executive who now is di- 
rector of the National Catholic Commu- 
nity Service of the USO. He called in as 
consultant Martin Work, 27-year-old di- 
rector of Loyola University’s Radio Work- 
shop in Los ‘Angeles. Together they chose 


This rooster is safe from a “clout” 
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Typewriteable 
ADDRESS CARDS. 
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METAL 


FOR PEACE-TIME SAVING TOO 


Elliott All-Fibre Typewriteable 
Address Cards are not a substitute, 
but an improvement. And there is 
a plentiful supply available. Many 
of America’s leading corporations 
have been using them for years 
because, among other things 


1. They are easily stenciled in 
an ordinary typewriter. 

2. They are i durable — 
flex without bending, so 
will not jam. 

3. They are lighter, cleaner, 
less bulky —and practically 
noiseless. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CQ. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


Write for a copy of the 
widely discussed booklet 
“Unscrewing the Inscrut- 
able."’ You'll read it from 
cover to cover, and keep it! 
Use business letterhead. 
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cause it was the post closest to a USO 
clubhouse and because it offered a mini- 
mum of technical problems. 

With unofficial military blessing, they 
had Erco, Inc., of Hempstead, L.I., build 
them a tiny, 10-watt transmitter for $365. 
Putting this in a soundproof studio at the 
clubhouse, they sent out their programs 
over a leased telephone wire that connected 
with the camp’s power lines. All the sol- 
diers at camp had to do was to plug in 
their radios in the usual way, tune to 1,005 
kilocycles, and get the program that, be- 
cause it is wired, cannot be heard outside 
the post. 

From its Dec. 20 inaugural, the station 
was a hit. It gave the engineers and tech- 
nicians among the men at Madison some- 
thing to toy with, provided trainees with 
microphone experience, and brought to 
light plenty of talent among the service- 
men, several of whom had played with 
good name bands. Further, its programs 
fitted soldier tastes.* 

After the Madison Barracks success, the 
USO at first planned to set up similar “net- 
works” for every camp in the country. 
But on other posts they met up with such 
technical problems as overhead high-ten- 
sion wires whose enormous radiation would 
run camp broadcasts afoul of FCC rulings. 
The Raymond Rosen Co. of Philadelphia 
licked this by building a special 25-watt 


unit that is now being tested at Fort . 


Meade, Md. Meanwhile, another camp 
station got under way at Indio, Calif. 
Then the USO decided that the problem 
of broadcasts in every camp was some- 
thing the Army could best handle itself. 
So it turned over to the Army not only 
all its equipment and knowledge but also 
gave leave for the duration to Martin 
Work, who as expert consultant to the 
Secretary of War, assigned to the radio 
section of Special Services, will set up the 
camp “networks.” 

Basically, in every post, the station 
will be what the Star-Spangled Network 
was at Madison Barracks: Given mild su- 
pervision by a Special Services office, it 
will put on “flea-powered” broadcasts, 
transmitted by the radiomen and tech- 
nicians among the soldiers and consisting 
of the sort of entertainment the boys 
like, written, produced, and performed by 
the servicemen themselves. 








*Station KFEL, Denver, recently surveyed 
the radio tastes of some 25,000 soldiers at 
Lowry Field, Fitzsimons General Hospital, and 
Fort Logan. It found at least one radio to 
every barracks, while many had between 10 
and 40, each of which was listened to by be- 
tween 50 and 150 men. As for their tastes: 
“Variety programs are any sponsor’s best bet 
in the evenings . . . Heavy stuff doesn’t inter- 
est them ... They’ve got enough drama in 
their own lives what with a war to be fought 
oe music is a rare choice.-They want 
‘gut-bucket’ swing by the masters . . . They 
like to hear Army talent, but they don’t want 


Madison Barracks as a testing ground, be-: 


SCIENCE 


Outguessing the Sun 


Thanks to a new “sun eye,” you may 
some day be able to phone the Weather 
Bureau and learn what coming week end 
will be best for acquiring a sun tan or how 
your ~hens are likely to be laying next 
week. 

The “sun eye,” developed by Westing- 
house engineers and announced last week, 
makes possible precise measurement of the 
varying amounts of ultraviolet rays de- 
livered by the sun™in different localities. 








This device keeps an eye on the sun 


This new light meter contains a special 
type of metal which releases some of its 
electrons only when it is struck by the 
rays. The electrons are collected in a 
“bucket” that hoards them for a few sec- 
onds, then spills them out in an electrical 
discharge. When that happens, a click is 
heard—a click which reveals that a known 
quantity of ultraviolet has reached the 
earth from the 93,000,000-mile distant 
sun. 

Twenty of the devices are to be in- 
stalled in United States Weather Bureau 
observatories across a 1,000-mile stretch 
from Texas northeastward through the 
Mississippi Valley. The goal is to make 
possible accurate forecasts of sunlight in- 
tensity several days or longer in advance, 
for the benefit of public health, scientific, 
business, and agricultural groups. 

Health authorities, already aware that 
ultraviolet kills many disease germs, want 
to know more about its effect on general 
health and especially about its relation 
to cancer. For example, it is known that 
where there is the most sunlight, skin 
cancer is most common. But there is evi- 
dence that those who have had this super- 
ficial form of the disease are less likely to 
be attacked by deep-seated cancer. It has 


to hear Army brass hats making speeches.” =a. been proved that ultraviolet light helps to 


convert a substance in animal skins and 
plants into vitamin D, and because of this 
relation of ultraviolet to plant and animal 
growth, farmers need to know more about 
how much light their fields receive; which 
of their stock should be exposed, and 
which. protected from it. It already has 
been shown that chickens irradiated with 
ultraviolet lay more eggs. _ 

Light companies will find advance pre- 
dictions of sunlight intensity helpful in 
planning for increases or decreases in their 
power loads. Military observation and 
photographic pilots also will find them of 
considerable value. 

Meteorologists hope, too, that this first 
systematic recording and study of ultra. 
violet ray released over a large section of 
the country will assist them in the more 
familiar parts of their work. A new type 
of weather forecasting is based on the 
theory that a variation in the amount of 
heat and light absorbed by layers of 
ozone in the upper atmosphere exerts an 
important control over weather on the 
earth; this ozone (a form of oxygen that 
is one and a half times as dense as the 
ordinary variety) is itself produced by ul- 
traviolet rays. 





Scarefree Child Surgery 


Even in time of war, British scientists 
have had time to consider a nonwar prob- 
lem. The latest issues of The Lancet and 
Modern Medicine received here both dis- 
cuss the permanent psychological effect an 
ordinary tonsil operation may have on a 
child and offer an easy way of overcoming 
it that promises to become standard prac- 
tice. 

The usual hospital routine, suggests The 
Lancet, may, be pretty harrowing for a 
child. He is undressed by a stranger, re- 
ceives a painful hypodermic injection, and 
hears the screams of frightened fellow pa- 
tients who precede him to the anesthetic 
room. Later he wakens in another strange 
room with a sore throat and hears again 
the wails of a dozen crying children. All 
this, according to evidence collected by the 
Aberdeen Royal Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren, often leaves the young patients terri- 
fied of hospitals, distrustful of their parents 
and nurses, and sometimes gives them 
night terrors long afterward. 

At the Aberdeen Hospital such mental 
scarring is prevented by giving each child 
a few teaspoonfuls of nembutal (pento- 
barbital solution). Since the drug induces 
deep sleep, the youngsters need only 4 
minimum of anesthetic. Further, the chil- 
dren can’t be scared by being taken to the 
operating room, because virtually all are 
sound asleep when they go there, while the 
few still half-awake are nevertheless dopey 
enough so they don’t later remember what 
went on. 

Though several American hospitals have 
used the same technique, the drug is not 
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-ysually given here to children under 12. 


Reporting on results in 600 cases, the 
Aberdeen institution has found the meth- 
od safe and reliable, even on babies only a 
year old. 

In the Aberdeen Hospital, children are 
usually admitted the night before they are 
to have their tonsils out, given a small dose 
of nembutal then, and a larger dose before 
the operation next morning. The Modern 
Medicine article says that in many opera- 
tive cases besides tonsils, the mother may 
give the first dose of nembutal at bedtime 
at home, while the hospital administers the 
second dose next morning 45 minutes be- 
fore the youngsters go to thc operating 
room. It also suggests that, instead of nem- 
butal, delvinal sodium may well be used, 
for it leaves children with less of a hang- 
over. 





Vitamins From Bacteria 


A principal characteristic of vitamins, 
say scientific books written as late as 1941, 
is the inability of the human body to make 
them; they must be supplied by food. But, 
even earlier than 1939, cautiously worded 
reports have come out of laboratories to in- 
dicate that perhaps this isn’t so—that cer- 
tain bacteria present in the bodies of ani- 
mals, and probably of human beings, may 
well be vitamin factories. 

Test-tube investigations have already 
proved that a varied assortment of bac- 


teria can build vitamins out of chemicals; . 


analysis of cows’ and sheep’s stomachs 
showed that bacteria there synthesize a 
considerable quantity of vitamins; both 
dysentery and diphtheria germs seem to 
produce some thiamin, or vitamin B-1; 
rats deprived of the vitamin B complex, 
and showing signs of this dietary defi- 
ciency, suddenly lost these symptoms, and 
the only explanation seemed to be that 
microorganisms in their intestines had pro- 
duced emergency vitamin supplies. 

In the current Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, Dr. Paul R. 
Burkholder and Ilda McVeigh of the Os- 
born Botanical Laboratory at Yale now 
report new experiments indicating that 
bacteria may well be an important source 
of vitamins. 

Taking six common intestinal bacteria, 
they grew them in cultures at —2 degrees 
Centigrade and at 36 degrees. After 48 
hours, they found that the microorganisms 
kept at the higher temperature had made 
varying amounts of biotin, riboflavin, 
thiamin, and nicotinic acid. Further, the 
bacteria had manufactured greater quanti- 
ties of these vitamin B components than 
the bacteria themselves required, and the 
highest vitamin production occurred dur- 
ing the first few hours of rapid bacterial 
growth. 

The researchers conclude that scientists 
have not paid enough attention at discov- 
ering the extent to which bacteria living 
within an animal. help it meet its vitamin 
needs, and suggest that their own findings 








ee ‘American Museum of Natural History 
Musette: Poisonous plants, snakes, and insects are carefully displayed and 
tagged on this small portable museum prepared by the American Museum of 
Natural History to show soldiers they have other enemies besides Japs and 
Nazis. Under the theme “Take Good Care of Yourself, You Belong to U.S.,” 
this musette will tour camps in the New York area. 


may aid “further investigations on the 
nutritional relationships existing among 
microorganisms, animals, and man.” 


{In 1935 the American Medical Associa- 
tion disapproved preparations containing 
several vitamins, branding them “shotgun” 
treatment mixtures—those administered 
in the hope that if one vitamin didn’t help 
another might. Last week the AMA modi- 
fied its position, announcing that multivi- 
tamin preparations conforming to certain 
standards are now acceptable. 

But Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
AMA Journal declared that though this 
action recognized new progress in the 
knowledge of vitamins, it was not a com- 
plete about-face of policy. The AMA will 
approve only standard mixtures containing 
the entire vitamin B complex plus stipu- 
lated amounts of other vitamins. 





Jaundice Puzzle 


Jaundice bothered the American Army 
in the first World War. Hence Army medi- 
cal officers weren’t surprised when early 
last April they found the ailment cropping 
up again in 1942 training camps. But more 
cases appeared than could be explained by 
normal expectations. And there were odd 
aspects: Company A would have a lot of 
jaundice patients while Company B billeted 
alongside, would have practically none. 

Army doctors quietly began to investi- 
gate. But cases multiplied alarmingly 
(there were more than 28,000 up to June 
30), and-rumors spread from the camps: 
yellow fever was running wild through the 
Army. Last week Secretary Stimson 
quashed the rumors. 

A serum used to inoculate troops against 
yellow fever was suspected of being the 
cause of the jaundice epidemic, the Secre- 
tary told his press conference. The cases 
were baffling. But the serum had been 
changed. “The Surgeon General now re- 
ports a diminishing incidence in the dis- 


Baffling was a mild word for the prob- 
lem and, until they knew all the answers, 
the Army was tight-mouthed about the 
clues it was following. The serum it sus- 
pected was Virus 17D, one of the proud 
accomplishments of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and an outgrowth of the founda- 
tion’s years-long campaign to wipe out 
yellow fever. The Navy is using it with no 
ill effects. The British Army in Africa took 
half a million doses of it in 1941 and a mil- 
lion-odd Brazilians were inoculated with it 
in 1938 without any damage being done. 

This excellent record made Virus 17D 
appear an unlikely culprit. Jaundice usu- 
ally occurs when the liver gets out of 
kilter and discharges too much bile into 
the blood stream. Could the many inocu- 
lations given soldiers to protect them from 
various diseases have overtaxed their 
livers? It will take time to obtain clear- 
cut answers. 
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Atlas for Amateurs 


The geography classes taught by the 
heinous Hitler and Hirohito, and stretch- 
ing from Czecho-Slovakia to Burma, have 
been illuminating but piecemeal over a 
span of years. To fuse the lessons, Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, author and foreign cor- 
respondent, and Marthe Rajchman, map- 
maker and geographer, have united their 
special talents in a new book, “Global 
War.” 

In 70 basic maps and charts, and ac- 
companying text, the world powers (as of 
1939) are analyzed, the water and land 
communications of the world explored, and 
the natural routes of invasion discussed. 
Particularly interesting is the way the 
authors modernize the dated geography of 
commercial sea routes of a few years ago. 
Most of the world’s people inhabit the 
Northern Hemisphere, and since the ad- 
vent of aviation and Soviet exploration, 
new supply routes have been forged around 
the Arctic Circle. “Via the Pole,” Mowrer 
points out, “Los Angeles is closer to Mos- 
cow than to Rio de Janeiro, Detroit nearer 
to Narvik than Norfolk, Va.” 

Dedicated to “the uncounted other ama- 
teur strategists of the United States,” this 
timely atlas should provide an excellent 
understanding of the tactics now employed 


on the checkerboard of the, world. “Glo- 
bal war requires thinking in continents,” 
says Mowrer. “Increased communications 
demand increased imaginations. Modern 
battles are won by the fellow who gets 
there first with the most brain power.” 
(GropaL War. An Atias oF Worip 
Srratecy. By Edgar Ansel Mowrer and 
Marthe Rajchman. 128 Pages. Index. Mor- 
row, New York. $1.) 





Latin Fiesta 


The Rockefeller Committee is already 
indebted to Katherine Anne Porter. She 
has revivified and presented to a North 
American audience the Latin American 
classic “The Itching Parrot” (NEWSWEEK, 
March 30). Now she has lent the weight 
of her authority to “Fiesta in November” 
by writing its introduction. 

This fine collection of eighteen fictional 
works is not only representative of the 
best writing below the Rio Grande; the 
short novels and stories should cement 
Pan American relations by helping Yan- 
kees to understand Latin neighbors and 


Along the coasts of Peru, Venezuela, 
and Brazil the sea dominates the lives of 
men. Three tales of these countries—“Ga- 
viota,” “The Sloop ‘Isobel’ Arrived This 
Evening ...” and “Sea of the Dead”— 


vividly present the hard life of the sea- 
men and their people ashore. 

Two enslaved laborers in Horacio Qui- 
roga’s “The Fugitives” attempt to escape 
a Uruguayan labor camp, which is far 
worse than prison. One survives the jungle, 
only to be returned to the camp. An 
Argentina unknown to those familiar only 
with Buenos Aires is revealed in “The 
White Wind,” a study of Gauchos at work 
in a snowstorm, and in “Dangerous Men,” 
a report of a tough masculine world where 
hasty violent deeds are common. In an- 
other Argentine tale, Eduardo Mallea 
strikes a new note. His “Fiesta in Novem- 
ber” counterpoints two themes: the high- 
ly civilized empty life of social parasites 
and the Fascist slaying of a poet. 

Two stories stand out in character por- 
trayal. Demetrio Aguilera Malta’s “Don 
Goyo” tells of a hardy, noble native Robin- 
son Crusoe who discovers a group of virgin 
Ecuadorian islands, wrests a living from his 
surroundings, founds a colony, and fights 
the white men who come to rob the islands 
and natives, by exploiting their man- 
grove trees. José Rubén Romero’s main 
character in “The Futile Life of Pito 
Perez,” on the other hand, is a drunken, 
bitter Mexican philosopher who explains 
his many thefts as “a loan obtained with 
God’s permission.” Pito’s. adventures, and 
philosophy, remind one of “Candide.” 

“These stories are wonderfully interest- 
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Geography up-to-date: The Arctic’s new supply routes 


From “Global War” (Morrow, $1) 
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These children are serious scientists, studying marine life firsthand at Woods Hole, Mass. 


ing to me,” noted Miss Porter, “because 
they give a view of South American life 
and people that I have never found any- 
where else.” They can also be recommend- 
ed for sheer enjoyment. (Fiesta 1n No- 
vemBER. Edited by Angel Flores and Dud- 
ley Poore. Introduction by Katherine 
Anne Porter. 608 pages. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. $3.) 





-OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tus AceEess Inpies. By Raymond Ken- 
nedy. 208 pages. Maps, index. John Day, 
New York. $2. Despite small print, this is 
a fairly brisk summary of all you need to 
know about the East Indies. Professor Ken- 
nedy covers anthropological data on the 
chief races, history from the Java man to 
the Japs, an analysis of the Dutch as colo- 
nial masters, and a résumé of the economic 
geography. 


Tae Latin American Repvusuic. A His- 
tory. By Dana Gardner Munro. 650 pages. 
Maps, index. Appleton-Century, New York. 
$5. An exhaustive study of Latin America 
from the pre-Colombian days of the May- 
as, Aztecs, and Incas through the Span- 
ish conquest, the wars of independence, 
and the test of Pan Americanism in the 
present war. Readable, and important to 
those many North Americans who still 
know too little of their neighbors. 


For My Great Foitty. By Thomas B. 
Costain. 504 pages. Putnam, New York. 
$2.75. This historical romance follows the 
fortunes of the Free Rovers who. defied 
King James to fight the Spaniards for free- 
dom of the seas. Steeped in early-seven- 
teenth-century lore, the author provides a 
mich background and every prop for his 
actors. But the tale is neither so sophis- 
Ucated nor so packed with adventure as 
it might have been. 





EDUCATION 





Science on the Seashore 


In pigtails and close haircuts, ginghams 
and basque shirts, armed with pails and 
squatting along the shore, they might have 
been any pleasure-bent youngsters enjoy- 
ing a day at the beach. Their small heads 
huddled over a barnacle on a bulkhead. 
They watched it open its “folding doors” 
and rake in food morsels. No mere 
dilettantes, they were serious students 
of the Children’s School of Science, 
Woods Hole, Mass., deep in a course on 
“water life.” 


For pure professional prestige, the bud- 
ding scientists couldn’t have picked a 
better spot. The small, seagirt town on the 
“heel” of Cape Cod—site of the Oceano- 
graphic Institution and the Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory and currently engaged 
in some of the war’s most reticent research 
in oceanic biology, chemistry, and physics 
—always attracts large numbers of scien- 
tists, who bring their families to enjoy the 
Cape’s extracurricular beauties. The Chil- 
dren’s School was founded 29 years ago as a 
six-week summer means of entertaining 
as well as educating the offspring of both 
the scientists and the nonprofessional va- 
cationers. 

Besides drawing about 50 per cent of 
this season’s 51 boys and girls from the 
scientists’ families, the school leans heavily 
on the grownup scientific centers in the 
matter of equipment. The Marine Biologi- 
eal Laboratory lends it whatever scientific 
apparatus is needed: test tubes, instru- 
ments, presses, display cases, etc. Vaca- 
tioning science teachers are the instructors; 
a committee of the children’s mothers run 
the school on a nonprofit basis from the 
$10-a-season tuition fees; the local board 
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Teacher helps identify the catch 


of education loans it quarters in the Woods 
Hole grammar school. 

But the town and its waters are the real 
classrooms. In studies appropriately simple 
for the age range of 7 to 15, classes exam- 
ine Cape flora and fauna, wade through 
freshwater Oyster Pond to retrieve live 
minnows, tadpoles, and beetles, and scour 
the shore line of Buzzards Bay and Vine- 
yard Sound for starfish and shells which the. 
children identify, mount, and label. 

The 7-year-olds learn how to blueprint 
leaves and keep notebooks on marine art. 
The 8- and 9-year-olds stock and maintain 
aquariums. The senior group has its own 
experimental laboratory. 

Now in its fifth week, the school pre- 
pared to end its season on Aug. 14 in 
typically practical scientific fashion. The 
youngsters will put on their annual exhibit 
of the specimens and projects they have 
gathered and gotten up. 
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J eeps, trucks, troop carriers ... | 
Half tracks, mobile machine shops... 


Transportation and supply for an 
Army of three, six, ten million men... 


That is America’s promise to the 
Victory Program—and America is going 
to beat that promise. 


It calls for miles and miles of added 
production space. 


New buildings to be heated—evenly, 
economically. New plants—requiring 
the finest heating America can provide. 


For fifty years, America’s best heated 
buildings have used steam as a heating 
medium ...steam harnessed and 
brought under control with Webster 
Systems of Steam Heating. 


Today, the experience of the Webster 
Fromage in the heating of 75,000 
buildings is offered to Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps. . . and to architects, en- 
gineers, and heating contractors work- 
ing on war construction. 


While Ordnance production has first 
call on our facilities, we are still pro- 
ducing Webster Steam Heating Equip- 


ment for use in the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities 
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The New York Political Battle 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Normally, the kind of political 
commando raid upon a state party 
organization which culminated in the 
entry of Senator Mead in the New York 
gubernatorial race would interest the 
country no more than another series 
between the Yankees and the Dodgers. 
But when the President takes time out 
in the midst of a year which poses as 
many critical military and economic 
questions as this to direct his party’s 
choice for candidate in an election for 
the governorship of one of the forty- 
eight states, something more important 
than first meets the eye is obviously at 
issue. 

The sponsors of the Mead candidacy 
were, first, the American Labor _ party, 
which led off by saying it wanted none 
of Bennett, then Bosses Flynn of the 
Bronx and Kennedy of Tammany, a 
small group of left-wing New Dealers, 
and Robert Wagner, who represents 
labor in the Senate. Then Mead nodded. 
And the President patted Mead’s head. 
There was no special pro-Mead senti- 
ment visible in New York State. Mead’s 
entry into the New York race was 
simply a coup, put over by a small 
faction of the New Dealers, city bosses 
and laborites, many of whom are not 
Democrats at all. 

Among the more obvious reasons that 
have been suggested for this move is 
the intimation that the president and 
his friends want to control the New 
York delegation at the convention of 
1944. With Farley removed or dis- 
credited as a state leader, that would 
be easy. Another inference is that the 
Federal administration wants a firmer 
hold on the New York State government. 

Washington supporters of the move 
say that Mead would be more likely to 
win, because Bennett is not an inspiring 
candidate, is too “conservative” and 
was not able, as was Mead, to register, 
through votes in the Senate, his agree- 
ment with the President’s policies over 
the past two or three years. 

On the other hand, Farley’s support- 
ers agree with experienced Republicans 
that Mead would be an _ extremely 
vulnerable candidate. First, they men- 


‘tion the deep resentment of Democratic 


leaders who have pledged support to 
Bennett. Even in politics these pledges 
are not lightly to be cast aside at a 


sign from Washington. Second, they 
say that the fact that Michael J. Ken- 
nedy, leader of Tammany, and Edward 
J. Flynn sponsored Mead’s entry would 
be a big target for Republican broad- 
sides. Third, they insist that the 
economic views of Mead, which run 
to all-out labor concessions and vast 
government lending, would not be 
popular this year. Fourth, they point 
to Mead’s support of Congressional 
pensions. Fifth, they emphasize resent- 
ment against Washington domination 
of the state. 

Speculation as to deeper meanings 
is everywhere. One guess is that the 
sponsors of Mead do not expect to 
nominate him but to force a compro- 
mise choice, perhaps Governor Lehman. 


» Another is that they do not expect to 


nominate Mead but believe that Ben- 
nett will lose and that, by having sug- 
gested an alternative candidate whom 
Farley did not accept, they will destroy 
Farley’s leadership. 


However that may be, it is already 
evident that the Mead move raises some 
pretty serious issues of political principle 
which are bound to be bitterly fought 
this year. They are: 


1—Shall the states be governed from 
Washington, through the control of 
party organizations in big cities, by 
a labor-New Deal bureaucratic alliance 
in Washington? 


2—Can we still protect and preserve, 
not only in New York State, but the 
country over, the two-party system 
through which Americans have for gen- 
erations operated representative govern- 
ment? 


3—Should a state party be operated 
by a faction whose heads are largely 
Federal jobholders resident in Wash- 
ington? 

An almost forgotten political incident 
suggests itself. In 1914 Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy Roosevelt was told 
by sonieone high up in the Administra- 
tion that President Wilson wanted him 
to run for United States Senator in 
New York. He ran in the primary, de- 
nouncing Tammany in his speeches. He 
lost. A Republican was elected that 
November. Figure out the parallels, if 
any, for yourself. 
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OKE MEANS TROUBLE 


ks) Vol we ht . 


_DON'F DRIVE NEEDLESSLY! DON'T SPEED! .. . IT WASTES GAS, OJL, TIRES! 


bat a a eek: i Stas re . . 4 
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Save your motor! Save gas and oil! Save your tires! 


Want to keep your car running till the war’s your engine at any operating temperature. 
won? Then don’t let it begin to smoke. 
Smoke is a sure sign of wasted gas—and a 
symptom of excess wear. 


Let the Texaco man take care of your tires, 
too—by checking them every week. 

And let him guard all vital parts of your 

Better stop trouble before it starts! chassis with regular 

Let your Texaco man help you save pre-  Marfak lubrication. 
cious gas and needless wear with Insulated Don’t wait until it’s 
Havoline Motor Oil. Especially processed to _too late! Drive into your 
stand up in the extreme heat of modern, high- _—nearest Texaco Dealer’s 


speed motors, Insulated Havoline protects _ today! HAVOLINE 


f : 
‘ e ‘ MOTOR elit Tune in the TEXACO 
We beleome ae STAR THEATRE ever 
Go TEXACO . DEALERS Sunday night-CBS 
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the Folks who Live Next Door 


Now that we are driving less, It started when they asked us in 





I find our family’s giving To have a drink one day, 

Much more time to home and hearth And I saw my favorite whiskey 
And simple joys of living— Standing there upon the tray. 

We’ve come to know our neighbors, It was Seagram’s rich and mellow “7” 
As we never did before, Exquisite blend of blends, 

And we often stop to visit And I knew from that time onward, 
With the folks who live next door. That our neighbors would be friends. 


Seagram’s 7 Crown is a pleasing accompaniment to 
those rare moments of good fellowship and human 
understanding which make life so worth living. 


S engrans me ar foe rich tasting Q without a trace of heaviness 


Q a blended “symphony” of up to 18 rare whiskies Q Seagram's most treasured stocks, skillfully selected from 


our finest reserves 2 smoothed and toned with pedigreed "‘soft-stilled” spirits Q Seagram's finest American 


offering Q a whiskey masterpiece, especially designed for better living. 


Most PLeasinGc bo the Palate-LEAST TAXING & the Taste 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 years or more old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N.¥ 





